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Schools. 


{Continued from first page. 
Nortu Carouina, Asheville. 
~NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
~ for girls. Mrs. BurRGWyN MAITLAND, Principal. 
rhe best educational advantages, and the attractions of 
a beautiful home, in this great health resort. Young 
Fi e dies may board with the P — il during the summer. 
Address the Principal, Box: 


Ono, Cincinnatl. 

ft “DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

~ Ninth year. This school is remarkable for its 
high patronage, home life, unsurpassed advantages for 
modern languages, music, ete., and for its beautiful 
location, at a few minutes’ walk from the Art School 
and Art Museum. For circulars address MME. FREbDiN, 
as above. 


OHIO, LOP Tt 16d ys Seventh Street 

ISS 'LUPTON'S SCHOOL FOR 
Fs Girls will reopen Septer M.. Y 2A Pupils have been 
prepared with marked suecess for colleze and the Har 
vardexaminations. A few reside nt pupils are received, 

Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hiils. 

} A ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
Fi English and French Family and Day School 
Sept. 25. Pupils take special work, or the full course 
for college examinations, Circulars are ready. 


Onto, Gambier. 
{RCOURT PLACE SEMINAR Y.— 
Prepares thoroughly for the leading colleges 
for women, or gives a complete course. 


Ont10, Gambier. 
"ENYON MILITARY ACADEM Y.— 
Prepares thoroughly for College or business. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
BF YN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
=e and waco ag! waa courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
atin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Sp: inish, German, including Gothie 
and Old High German, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
P*® NNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
demy. Twenty-eighth session opens September 
18. A Military College, Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Architecture, Arts. Thoroughly organizes d Preparz itory 
Courses, Circulars of Cor, CHas, E. HYATT, Pres, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
(JGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country-seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its fortieth vear Wednesday, Sept. 
5th. For circulars apply to PRIncIPALS, Ozontz School, 
Principals: Miss Frances Fk, Benne eo “ Sylvia J. 
Fastman; Principal Emerita: Miss H. A. Dillaye. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
yes. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
d English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 

| FARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
d There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890, Boys only of the highest 
character can be received. &600 a year. 

PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine S 

Miss ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladie Begins Sept. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 

j MISS MARY E.STEVENS’S BOARD- 
d ing and Day School begins its 2Ist year Sept. 23, 
1889. ** Approved’? by Bryn Mawr College and “ au- 
thorized "’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations, Pupils pass these examinations in this School, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 

“‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
ne Sth month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends. but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). Heaith 
ful loe — large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars, address EDWARD H. MaGILy, LL.D.. Pres’t. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 


| ANDE RBIL td GNIVERSI I ¥. 
F Over Professors and Students last year 
Seven distinct departments: Academic, Theological, 
Law, Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering. 
For catalogue address 

Wits WILLIAMS. 


VIRGINIA, Lexington. 
/ AW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON AND 
4. Lee University. CHARLES A. Graves, M.A., B.L., 
Prof. of Common and Statute Law; JoHN RANDOLPH 
TucKER, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of ¢ ‘onstitutional and International Law. Tuition 
and fees, a ».00 for session of nme months, commenc 
ing Sept. Apply for catalogue and circular, 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo. 


ME DAME YEATMAN-MONOUR Y— 
Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 


of successful experience. School year commences 


October Ist and ends July 28th, Pupils are received at 
any time during school year. 
America and England. 


Highest references in 





Teachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF A LEADING COT 


< lege for women, just returned from a two years 
residence abroad, desires a position as teacher of Eng 
lish or German for the coming year. Has had ir 
years’ experience in collegiate teaching. Hest of tes 
monials as to character and ability. Address 

H. T.. care of the Nation. 


GRADUATE OF SMITH ( OLLE 
P just returned from Europe desires a fall enzage 
ment. Specialties, Literature and Rhetoric. Eight 
years’ experience Address 
*M.,” 45 West St., 


Northampton, Mass 

| HARI "ARD SE was DE SIRE =e iit Gf 
olf toring for the summer. xperie: in teaec 
ing. Ad., F. K. BaLuss Divir iy . Cam Sida e, Mass 


PH.D. (YALE) IN PHILOSOP HY 
P i (mental and moral) and Social Scienee, wants 
work as teacher, for a moderate salary, in his specia 
ties or other branches. Best referenves Address 
v3 





»O, Box 114, Stacy ville, towa 


‘Bg heed W,. STONE, Tutor for H 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston 


PRI- 





[I OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 


vate Tutor, Cambridge, Mass., willreceive it 
family a few boys preparing for the fall exami 


Li/2 St FOV Gr: A DU. 47? EXPE 








rienced as a University Comm let 
professor of Mathematics. Enginueerin Vv, seck 
engagement Address *' Oxi, MONTH,’ fice 
School Agencies 
ACHERS 


CQ CHERMERHORN'S | TE 
Agency. Olaest and best known in U.S. 
lished 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, Circular f 
RETT O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., 








University oF VIRGINIA 


Session begins Oct. Ist, and continues nine months. 
Complete courses and equipment for instruction in 
Letters and Science; in Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, En 
gineering, and Agriculture, Expenses moderate. For 
Catalogues, apply to 

Wn. M. THorstTos, Chairman of the Faculty. P.O, 
University of Virginia, Va. 


ORCESTER’ 
-DICTIONARY 


‘‘ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 














With or without Denlson’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, aul News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


/|ONEITA 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 
AND MOST AGREEABLE TABLE WATER 
IN THE MARKET. 





BEST 


PURE, CLEAR, SPARKLING, 
ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 


UTICA, N. ¥. 


AND DELICIOUS 


J. M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 


USIC-ART—-ELOCUTION ani 
General Culture. Desirable Positions 
open te progressive sti idents. All interested 
Will receive valuable information Free, 

by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
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HOLLAND 


TRUST CO., 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 SURPLUS, $560,213 
CORRESPONDENTS : 

TWENTSCHE BANKVEREENIGING, AMSTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 

B. W, BLYDENSTEIN & CO., LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Allows Interest on deposits and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others, 

Transacts a general bauking business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appr: alsed real estate first mortgage, with ti 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Exe cutor, rrustee, and Guardian under wills 


for the fixed statutory charges; also, as registrar, trus 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States, cities, 
railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real 
estate mortgages with coupon bonds in New York, 


Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, 
and dividends, 


Negotiates State, 


coupons, 


city, railway, and cor; orate loans 
TRUSTEES. 

Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 

Warner Van Norden, John Van Voorhis, 

Hooper C, Van Voorst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 

James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 

G. Van Nosvrand, James Roosevelt, 

John R. Planten, Augustus Van Wyck, 

Henry W. Bookstaver J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 

Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. ©. Edye, 

Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 

Wm. Dowd, George F Hodgman, 

William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 

W. D. Van Vieck, Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President, 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


7 UIE 


EQUITABLE 
Life 


Ass UV ANCE 
Soczety 


assues a new policy 


ee 
WHICH, 


like a bank draft, 


° 7 
$2792 ple ; 


PROMISE TO PAY. 


Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck 


EDWARD F. BISHOP, PATIT ED 

AUSTIN G. GORHAM ( DENVER, 

HENRY VAN KLEECK. COLO. 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money loaned, interest collected, investments made 
and taken care of for Lastera investors in Colorado 
and the West 
References: Robert M. dward C. 


Morse, Jr., and E 


Perkins, Bosto James M, McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. Co Amos Cotting, New York, and the banks of 
Denver, 


We buy and sell Blils of Exchange on 
and make cable transfers of money to 
of Australia, and the West Indies, 

: ce Collections and issue Com 
(‘redit, mercial and Travelling credits, availa 
* ble in all parts of the world, 


Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


Letters 


Brown 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORS! 
We will publish anything, on any. subject, written 
by anybody) * AUTHORS’ GAZETTE,”’ 
g 5 Broadwas New York 





ae Ant READ OUR BIBL E WIR a 

yy of A. Schultze’s (Pres’t eT Theolog. 
Sem'y Tit BOOKS OF THE BIBLI NALYZED? 
Just published. Send zvoc. at once tor tte THE Book 


ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa 
OP AdtHMIG 


A M ut 
Catalogue (books, medicines, ete.) mailed free. 
Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 145 Grand St., New York. Oldest Homa@opathic 
Pharmacy, esta 
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biished in 1835 
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[ACMILLAN & CO.S 


The Bishop 
ENTITLED 
RELIGION. 


(Reprinted from the Contemporary Revier 





)’S NEW BOOKS. 


of Durham. 





Kad 





Book by the 


ESSAYS ON 


A New Right. Rev. 
THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


D.C.L., 


WORK 


By the Right Rev. J. B. sishop of Durham. 


SVO, 3 


Lightfoot, D. D., 





Williams's Work on Buddhism. 


BUDDHISM: 


AND HINDUISM, 
Monier Williams, 


Sir ATonte 


WITH CHRISTIANITY. 
With 15 Illustrations. 


ITS CONTRAST 
ILE., D.C.L., ete. 


AND IN 
M.C. 


IN ITS CONNECTION WITH BRAHMINISM 
Being the Duff Lectures for 1858 By Sir 
8vo, $5.25 

‘*Sir Monier Williams, 
of knowledge gathered from 
work in the English language « 


given many years of patient study to the subject, who brings also a wealth 
accurate scholarship and extensive travel, has given us what up to date is the best 

nthe subjectof Buddhism, {[f any one has been attracte . to that ignis faturs, 
the * Light of Asta,’ through Sir Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem, . we beg him, before yielding himself 
to the seductions of a Buddbist Society, to read this work, If any are in doubt ‘about the superexecellence of 
the religion of Jesus Christ when compared with Buddhism, let them listen to the calmly judicial comparison of 


Sir Monier Williams.’’—Christian Union, 
EDWARD 


who has 


ALTTERS AND LITE RARY RE MAINS OF 
FITZGERALD. 


With Portrait, ete. 1° 
—N, Y. 


Edited by William Aldis Wrigh In three volumes, 2m0, $10.00. 


Edward Fitzgerald, the celebrated translator of ‘Omar Khayyam,”’ Times. 


Men of Action. New 
DAMPIER. 


Volume. 


English 


By W. Clark Russell, 12mo, 60 cents. 


‘One of the most readable volumes is this story 9 ang a s life and adventures. . . . Mr, Russell has 
" y. 


made an exciting book, with a genuine old-time flavor. Herald, 


Completion of Grove's * Dictionary of Music. 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


A. D, 1450-1889. By eminent writers, Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. With illustrations and woodcuts, 
# vols,, Svo, $6.00 each. 
An Appendix, edited by J. A, Fuller Maitland, bringing the Work down to L889, S8vo, $2.25 


*,* This Appendix, which forms partof volume iv., completes the Dictionary. But a full Indes to the entire 


work is in preparation, and will be presently } ublished as a separate volume, 

‘Will far surpass in completeness, in accuracy, in well-dige sted, candid, thoughtful information, whether 
for amateurs or for professional musicians, any lexicon or dictionary of musie that has ever yet appe ared 
and real 





For the earnest seeker after musical information, for one who wishes to go t the Ds sttom of the matter 

ly understand things, such a dictionary as Mr. Grove’s is greatly needed. The musician needs it as well as the 

amateur; and students of music, such as throng our ‘conservatories’ and ‘she Is,’ ought every one of the m to 
ssess a beok so thoroughly well pre pared for them,’’—Dwight’s Journal of Must 


‘Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of music.’’—Saturday Review. 


DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
VOLUME NIX. 


IOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie Ste 


STEPHEN'S 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL I ‘phen. Volume XIX, S8vo, $3.75 


tment, with not infrequently an infusi 0 


‘In fulness, general accuracy, conciseness, and simplicity of trea 
of literary quality, the biographies are certainly superior to those of any literary work of the kind in English 
G, W.S., in New York Tribune 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


VOLUME XV. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. New and uniform edition. Volume XV. Dramatic 
ldyls, First Series‘ Dramatic Idyls, Second Series; and Jocoseria. 12mo, $1.50. 
*,* This edition will he completed in sixteen volumes. 


‘A charming edition ’'—Boston Frening Traveller, 
*The volumes are of that convenient size so grateful to the reader, and the type is clear and large 
a soft brown, and the volumes are thus very alluring.’’——Boston Transcript. 


the covers 


WALLACE’S DARWINISM. 


SELECTION 
Malay Archipelago,’ ete., ete. 


With some of its Applications, 
With Maps, 


NATURAL 
*The 


SITION OF THE THEORY OF 
Wallace, LL.D., F.R.S., authcr of 
*orirait, 


DARWINISM. AN EXP' 
By Alfred Russel 
Illustrations, and al 
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ONE year ago (July 1 SSS ccord 
figures presented in the last 

Chronicle, the Government's deposits in na 
tional banks were $50,979,046. On the Ist 
f July, 1889, they were $47,432,377, a re 
iction of about $12,000,000. But the re 

tion of the total cash in the Treasury 
the same time has been $52,808,742 Pha 
s to say, the Secretary of the Treasury 
uld, if he had been d spos 1 te so. hav 


drawn out every dollar of the money deposit 
ed with the banks, in the course of ordi 


tick 
( { 


less from this particular part of his resources 


than from his Sub-Treasury funds. T! 
ic have not forgotten Mr. Blaine’s t 
rible arraignment of Secretary Fairchild 
rr ** lending the money of the Government 


» the banks,” in his speeches at Detroit 





pany, ana oO her places lust ve 
bly seconded by President Harrison in his 
letter of acceptance. Mr. Blaine said at Di 
troit that Secretary Fairchild was liable t 
impeachment, or that if any Republicar 
Secretary of the Treasury had thus loaned 
the public money to the banks, and the Demo 
crats had been in power, they would have 
impeached him. Mr Fairchild made a re 
ply a few days later in which, after showir 
that it was necessary to keep the money in 
business channels in order to prevent a finan 
cial crisis, and that the law ¢ X pre ssly autho! 


ized him to make such deposits in the banks, 


} 


he said that if he had known that he was liable 


to impeachment in case Mr. Blaine were 
perfectly acquainted with the law, he would 
never have accepted the oflice of Secretary 
of the Treasury. Tbe campaign of misrepr 
sentation went on to the end of the chapter 


Mr. Harrison’s share in it was attributable 


to ignorance only ‘The surplus now 
the Treasury,” he said should be used in 
the purchase of bonds The law authorizes 
this use of it, and, if it is not now needed 
for current or deficiency appropriations, the 
people, and not the banks in which it has 
en deposited, should have the advantage 
‘f its use by stopping interest on the public 
lebt.” Mr. Harrison and Mr. Blaine have 
been in oftice since the 4th of March. The sur 
plus then in the Treasury is still there, ex 








$12,000,000. They have had ample time and 
imple facilities to remove it The money 
market has been easy. Why have the m 
lone what they said ought to have bee: ¢ 
And do they think that Secretary W i 
uught to be impeached is soon as Conyress 
ssembles: 

The Fi ( is 

Foreign Exchange and Rt Gold S 

nts in which tl causes iding t 
cent movement rold to } 

V exumine il S ‘ t Ss 


yursements. But he has drawn out rather 
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cannot afford to pay so much, but that it is 
not a fair deal. They establish a 20° per 
cent. reduction, lock out their hands, and 
beat them inside of forty-eight hours. There 
is nothing in the nature of things to prevent 
them from knocking off 20 per cent. more 
after the present ©* Compre mise’ Comes to an 
end, 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt made some incisive and 
happy remarks on iron and the iron trade at 
a mecting of the British Tron Trade Associa 
tion on the 7th of May, which are printed in 
the pamphlet proceedings of that body. 
What he said about the cost of making iron 
in some parts of the South will be read with 
surprise by many, and his contemptuous al 
lusion to the doctrine of protection will 
no doubt be ‘* viewed with alarm,” as com 
ing from one of the most experienced iron- 
manufacturers in the United, States. He 
said : 


“* In Carolina there were vast bodies of mag 
netites, and if not very near to the coal at pre- 
sent, railways were in course of construction 
which would bring them within sixty miles of 
the best coal in the world. He had made a 
calculation, and believed that coal and tron 
could be brought together to make pig-iron for 
Bessemer steel at not exceeding pos. a ton, He 
knew that this might astonish his hearers, par 
ticularly in view of the fact that the American 
mining industry was dependent upon a duty; 
but they were slow to learn in the United 
States, and they honestly believed that they 
needed this protection, and it would go on un 
til they had fried long enough tn their own 
fatto learn to find some other outlet in. the 
markets of the world, There was a vast de- 
posit of ore, commencing in Tennessee and 
thickening until, im Alabama, where a great 
physical eruption must have taken place at one 
time, a mountain was covered with a 50 per 
cent. ore, which was asarule in admirable 
condition to be put into the furnace. It was 
not low enough in phosphorus for the acid 
Bessemer, but could be used for the basic pro- 
cess. The coal and the ore were only tive miles 
apart, and about five shillings would deliver at 
the furnace the materials for a ton of iron. Of 
course this was a combination which, as far as 
he knew, did not exist anywhere else in the 
world, and he supposed he might assume that 
the only drawback at all would be in the higher 
rate of wages ; but there was the vast body of 
negro labor quite available . and he doubted 
whether the per-diem wage was somuch as in 
England.” 


Forty shillings are equal to $9.74. At the 
present time the price of pig in Glasgow is 
43s., and in the Middlesborough District 39s. , 
per ton. 

The Home-Market Club of Boston having 
got rid of its Secretary, Mr Radcly ffe, who 
was so diligent last year in circulating the 
forged quotations from English newspapers, 
that person has unbosomed himself as to 
the origin and mode of circulation of said 
forgeries, Mr. Radely ffe was accused at 
one time of having originated them In 
order to repel this charge he makes his pre 
sent statement. He says that he happened 
to be in New York in July, 1888, attending 
a meeting of the National Republican Com 
mittee, and there he saw for the tirst time a 
‘flag document.”’ On his way homeward from 
the Committee rooms he saw a_ boy selling 


Tribune extras containing the flag document 
having the forged extract from the London 
Times: ‘The only time England can use 


an drishman is when he emigrates to Ame 


rica and votes for free trade. It struck 


him that this would bea very telling docu- 
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ment, and he prepared it for circulation by 
the Home-Market Club and sent it out, and 
kept sending it out until he saw a telegram 
in the Boston Post saying that the St. James's 
Gazette of London had published an article 
denying the authenticity of the quotation 
from the London Z7imes. He seems to have 
doubted whether there was any such paper 
as the St. Jumes’s Gazette—which doves not 
speak well for his intelligenee, seeing that 
he is himself an English importation. He 
waited till the St. James's Gazette arrived in 
3uston with the article as reported. Then, 
finding that there was such a paper and 
such an article, he stopped the circulation of 
the forgery. 


Our own recollection is of facts of a some- 
what different character, namely, that the 
Massachusetts Tariff- Reform League and 
others in Boston made strenuous protests 
against the circulation of this particular for- 
gery by the Home-Market Club, without 
avail, and finally made a personal appeal to 
Mr. Joseph H. Walker of Worcester, in his 
religious character, that he should either 
stop the circulation of this forgery or with 
draw from his position as one of the direc- 
tors of the Home-Market Club, and that 
Mr. Walker replied that such request was 
reasonable and would be complied with so 
far as he was concerned, and that thereupon 
the circulation of this particular forged 
quotation by the Home-Market Club was 
discontinued, But it was never discontinued 
at New York. The only person who made 
any pretence of discontinuing was Mr. Hi. Wy. 
Thurber, who dropped the words ‘* London 
Zimes”’ and substituted ‘an English paper’ 


in place thereof. 


The Civil-Service Record publishes a corre 
spondence with Robert P. Porter, Superin 
tendent of the Census, on the subject of the 
application of the civil-service rules to the 
appointments in the Census Bureau. It had 
been previously announced that Mr. Porter, 
or somebody, had persuaded President Har- 
rison that ‘‘ pass examinations” would an- 
swer the purpose of getting suitable appoint 
ments for the census work. In a letter of 
June 24, published by the Jecord, Mr, Por 
ter advances the idea that the law organizing 
the Census Bureau interposes an obstacle to 
competitive examinations by providing that 
‘‘all examinations for appointment and pro- 
motion shall be in the diseretion and under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior.” 
This provision of law seems to relieve the 
President of the responsibility and to put it 
on the Secretary of the Interior. Of course, 
it is as easy for the Secretary to say that the 
examinations shall be competitive as that they 
shall be pass examinations merely, and it is 
as easy for him to say that they shall be con- 
ducted under the rules of the Civil-Service 
Commission as under rules to be established 
by the Superintendent of the Census. Here 
is a pretty good test of the fibre of Secretary 
Noble. The 7émes’s Washington despatches 
say that the decision has been reached to se 
lect the appointees on the old spoils system 
of pass examinations, in total disregard of the 
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Chicago platform and of President Harri- 
son’s letter of acceptance. 

We notice that the Republican press is 
gradually awakening to the dangers of ne- 
potism. When the President began to ap- 
point his family relations to oftice, there was 
a disposition on the part of Republican edit 
ors to make light of it as being of little con 
sequence; and even when we called attention 
to the fact that members of his Administra 
tion were beginning to follow his example, 
they were inclined to the opinion that it was 
the usual Mugwump effort to make a good 
deal out of a very small matter. The more 
recent developments of the practice have 
produced a decided change of tone, and it is 
now a common thing to tind protests against 
further indulgence, at least on the part of 
subordinates. The action of the new Com 
missioner of Indian Affairs in making his 
wife his secretary at $1,000 a year, and of 
the Superintendent of Indian Schools in se- 
curing for his wife as his secretary compen 
sation at six dollars a day, appear to have 
been more than the Republican editors could 
endure in silence. But why were these cases 
worse than the President’s appointment of a 
half-dozen or more of his family relations to 
oftice ? Why were they worse than Secre 
tary Blaine’s selection of his son for an im 
portant subordinate position in his Depart- 
ment, and of his private secretary for alu 
crative office abroad ? Why were they worse 
than Commissioner Tanner's selection of his 
daughter for private secretary, or than Mr, 
Halford’s conduct in rewarding a railway 
porter, who had been of service to his wife, 
with a position in the Treasury Department 
All these acts have the same character. In 
every instance the public service is used as if 
it were private property 


The President is now reaping the fruits of 
his folly in appointing a blatherskite Grand 
Army politician to the responsible position 
of Commissioner of Pensions. Tanner’s per- 
formances in the matter of rerating pensions 
have been so reckless that the Administra- 
tion has been forced to call a halt for fear 
that the Government may be bankrupted. 
The fellow has actually had the impudence 
to mark up the rate of a pension as much as 
he chooses—say, for example, from $10 to 
$530 a month—and then pay the pensioner 
the extra $20 a month for the whole period 
that he has been on the rolls—25 years, per- 
haps, which would make %6,000 of arrears. 
To cap the climax, he began this sort of 
business in the case of Gen. Manderson, a 
rich man who draws a $5,000 salary as 
Senator from Nebraska. Of course the Gov 
ernment is bound in equity to treat as gene 
rously the tens of thousands of poor devils 
on the pension-rolls, and, long before Tan- 
ner should get around, the surplus would 
be exhausted and new taxes would be re- 
quired. The Administration is now trying 
to get itself out of this box. The President 
deserves no sympathy, for he was warned, by 
people who knew all about Tanner, how 
preposterously unfit he was for the place, 
and he made him Commissioner with full 
knowledge of his character and record 
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THE GENTLEMAN CRIMINAL IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


THE 


we have heretofore quoted from in 


Governors reports on pardons which 


relation 
to the treatment of negroes accused of crime 
Carolina 


in South incidentally throw light 


on the attitude of society in that State 
towards white men who have had the regret 
table misfortune to lose their tempers before 
the commission of crime. This element, 


which in its most aggravated form has oc 


casionally, in other parts of the country, been 
called emotional insanity in the courts, seems 
recognized, 


in South Carolina to be tacitly 


even in its mildest forms, as a suflicient ex 


cuse for any crime involving personal vio 


The whole matter has been most 
United States Collector of 


Revenue in with the 


lence. 
neatly put by 
Internal interceding 
Governor for the pardon of a white woman, 


by the name of Clardy, who was convicted 


of an assault and batt 


‘ry with intent to kill, 

‘* The diffi 
culty which terminated in the conviction of 
this 


in January, 1887. Ife writes: 


unfortunate Woman is the result of one 


of those unfortunate family and neighbor 
hood feuds in which prejudices exceed the 
bounds of reason, fairness, and judgment.’ 
This reasoning had its weight with the 
Governor, and a pardon was granted. We 
are quite ready to believe that even the 


friends of the late Capt. Dawson will admit 
that the unfortunate difficulty which ended 
with his being shot in the back, was one in 
which the 


prejudices of Dr. MecDow exceed 


ed the bounds of reason, fairness, i 


and judg 
ment 

It was in March of the same year that Mr. 
Hayden, of charged 


Oconee County, Was 


with ‘‘drawing a gun and threatening to 


a fellow-citizen while on a druhken 


The 
away from him before any serious damage 


shoot” 


spree. gup seems to have been got 


was done, and the jury, willing to express 
their disapproval of such a proceeding, found 
a verdict of 


guilty. To their horror, the 


judge 


imposed a sentence of one year in the 
penitentiary, and the foreman of 


the jury 
promptly writes to the Governor that ‘ there 
was much hesitation in the jury in finding 
any verdict of guilty at all in this case. They 
regarded = the technical 


matter as a mere 


breach of the peace, and would have 


dered a verdict of 


ren- 
ilty if they had had 
any idea that the punishment would be more 
The prosecutor, the 
county officers, a Senator, and some of the 


not £1 


than a slight fine.” 
best citizens urge the pardon, which the Gov- 
erpor grants 

Wiiliam Aiken Owens, supposing that his 
father was in imminent danger of bodily in 
jury when unequal to the combat, committed 
an ‘‘ assault and battery of 

The 


pressed with the reason urged by a judge, a 


a high and ag 
gravated nature.’ Governor was im 
State Senator, and many of the best citizens, 
that ‘* the prisoner is of such a character that 
the fact of conviction and punishment is more 
in such a case than the extent of the punish 


ment ’’—five months in jail—and granted the 


pardon. Such finely organized and sensitive 
the South, 


ashock tosuch a nature 


are common. in and 


apparently the fear of 


natures 
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deters many a jury from doing its plain duty 
on the evidence. 
In still another case, of 


victed of manslaughter, the prosecuting at 


a white man con 


torney writes the Governor that the defend 


ant had great though not legal provocation 


in view of the fact that he so 
prot sted his innocence, 


and, earnestly 
feels constrained to 
recommend his pardon. The brevity of the 
report of the case fails to satisfy our curiosi 
ty asto what it was he protested his inno 
cence of; but, as the twelve jurymen unite 
in the recommendation, he was probably in 
nocent of something—of any legal provoca 
tion for the act, most likely. 

In this state of public sentiment, we can 
admire the manliness of Mr. J. D. Whittle, 
who promptly pleaded guilty to a charge of 
assault and battery which was committed in 
a sort of cock-and-hen state of mind, after 
being insulted in the presence of his wife 
Some of the best citizens of Barnwell Coun 
ty certify that, in resenting the insult, the 
lefendant did only what any man of self 
respect would have done under the circum 


stances, and the Governor remitted the small 
fine. 

These reports are not without their en 
izing features, and we are glad to read 
that of B. C 
£400 for aggravated assauit 


cout 
such a case as Pawley, who 
was fined and 
battery and carrying concealed weapons. 
The judge who tried the case reports that 
i ase a highly respectable and Chris 
én appealed to the law to redress an 


I felt 


not only to punish the offence sufficiently, 


raveated assault upon him. bound 
but also to discourage all others from taking 
and he 
posed an additional punishment as a satisfac 


private satisfaction,” therefore im 
tion to the feelings of the party assaulted. 
The defendant was without means, and his 
wife, a young lady of most estimable charac 
ter and in delicate health, sold her clothing 
and all she possessed, but was unable to 
raise more than half the amount of the fine. 
The prosecuting attorney does not regard 
the punishment as excessive, although he 
sympathizes with the wife, and in so far as 
to that ex 
The as 
saulted party notitied the judge that he was 
fully satisfied, and on their recommendation 
It is to be no 
ticed that the judge lays some slight empha 


the matter, 
tent only he joins in the petition. 


her situation affects 


the fine was reduced to $200, 


sis on the fact that the party appealing to 
the law in this case is a Christian citizen, and 
there is in this reference a possible doubt 
suggested as to the Christianity of a people 
who appeal so little to the law in the settle 
ment of private differences. 

Woe, the 


commits an offence that does not come with 


however, to white man who 


in the class of gentlemanly crimes. Samuel 


Dixon was sentenced in 1877 to thirty years’ 


imprisonment for arson. He was charged 


with being one of a gang of white and 
colored men, three of whom were sentenced 


to prison for life, and the rest for terms of 
Nine years after, when the 
surgeon reports that the prisoner has not 


years. prison 
much longer to live, the prosecuting attor 
of the 


the evidence 


ney who tried the case, and the owner 
represent 


house burned, that 
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at the trial showed that Dixon was not pre- 
sent at the burning at all, as, although he 
had avreed = to » his heart failed him 
and he stays dat home. The solicitor thinks 
he has sutfered long enough for his cuilty 
knowledge, and the Governor grants the 
pardon. 

A SOUTHERN MORAL FROM BANGOR 


Tue State of Maine, fora period equal to the 
life-time of a has had 


statute-book a law which forbids the manu 


generation, upon its 


facture and sale of intoxicating liquor. Five 


years ago, by a vote of 70,7" 


ov 117 
to Yo Sli, an 
titapti ‘ ‘ 
1LUTION Was i 


amendment to the Cons 


which embedded this prohibition in the 
fundamental law of the State. For more 
than thirty years, therefore, the existence of 
liquor saloons in any town or city of Maine 
has been forbidden by the authority of the 
statutes, and for five years past by the added 
weight of the State Constitution itself. 
Bangor is the third city in Maine, with a 
population of 16,856, according to the last 


It is the home of Charles A. Bou 


telle, a Republican member of Congress 


census, 
, an 
ardent advocate of prohibition, and the editor 
of the Bangor 


of the spec ( hes of 


Whig and Courier, In view 
Boutelle in other States 
in praise of a prchibitory law and in censure 
of the nullification of law, the public would 
that in 


and the Consti- 


have had every reason to suppose 
Bangor, if anywhere, the law 
tution of the 


strictly observed 


State of Maine must 


have been 


Week, however, Boutelle 
in the 
the Whi and Courier 


During the past 
has made the astounding confession, 
editorial columns of 
that 
Constitution of 


violated in the city of his resi 


all these years the law and the 


his State 


during 
have been openly 
lence ; that 
there has been a large number of liquer-sa 


loons in open operation ; that the city has 


been ‘‘under the rule of the saloons”; in 
short, that the law has been a complete 
nullity. The exposure of this astounding 


of lumber 
fortnight 


circumstances 


fact was provoked 
i 


men which broke out a ago. 
As is the rule under similar 
in States 
thorities of 
to close their saloons during 
of the strike. 


closed for a few days, 


license saloons, the au 


which 
Bangor notitied the rum-sellers 
the continuance 
The saloons accordingly wer 
when, the exigency 
which provoked the order having passed, to 
use Boutelle’s words in the Whig and C 
city 


rier, “‘ the rum-shops of this resumed 


their devastating work in our midst,” «and 
“the drunkard-mills of the city are again run- 
their 


The effort to 


ning on full time, and grinding out 
sickening grist of inebriates.’ 
arouse public sentiment against a reopening 
of the ] 


that they 


saloons 1 the confession 


¢ 


thus involv. 
| Iree 


had been allowec swing dur 
ing all the years up tothe time of the tempo- 
The truth of 


does not depend upon the mere word of the 


rarv closing. this confession 
editor, He has published letters f 

nent clergymen confirming it. The Rev. F. 
C. Rogers says that ‘* the sale of intoxicants 
here has been unrestrained,” and 
George D. Lindsay writes that ‘‘ Bangor has 


acquired an unenviable netori 
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list of ‘‘conspicuous instances” establishes the 
fact that, so far as the State of Minnesota is 
concerned, Mr. Cleveland was, according to 
its standard, a thorough-going civil-service 
reformer. We regret to say that there were 
other States, notably Indiana and Maryland, 
in which the same policy was not pursued, 
although, despite the general removals in 
such States, the proportion of removals in 
the whole country did not reach quite 25 per 
the third term. 
‘* Taking it by and large,” 
ted, we think, by such candid men as the 


summer of his 


it must be admit- 


cent. in 


editors of the Boston and Lewiston Journals, 
that Mr. Cleveland displayed a great deal of 
the spirit and purpose of civil-service reform 
in the matter of Presidential post-offices. 
The New York 7ribune not long ago print 
ed a story which represented President Har 
that {the Republi 
cans| must do as well as Cleveland did,” in 


rison as saying ‘“we 
the matter of allowing officials to serve out 
their The the 
Pioneer-Press represents that Gen, Harrison 
will live up to this idea in the matter of the 
Minnesota post offices, the present intention 


terms. correspondent — of 


being to allow these Democratic postmasters 
to retain their places until their terms expire, 
more than half of them, it will be observed, 
not until 1891 and 1892. Here is a striking 
proof of the impetus which Mr. Cleveland 
gave the cause of reform. In Minnesota at 
least he broke up the ‘‘clean-sweep”’ system, 
and neither Gen. Harrison nor any subse 
quent President will restore it. 


ART NO LUXURY. 

Tue most formidable argument of those who 
favor the retention of the present tariff upon 
works of artis, that art is a luxury of the 
rich, and, therefore, one of the most fit sub- 
jects of taxation. 
find it hard to justify on the ground of pro 
tection atax protested against by its suppos- 
ed beneficiaries, but even a free-trader may 


The firmest protectionists 


be misled by the plausible question, ‘Shall 
we letin free of duty the rich man's pic- 
tures while we tax the coat and the shoes and 
Such 


a good ringing sound to it, 


the very tools of labor of the poor?” 
a question has 
and is admirably calculated to entrap the un 
thinking. It has been heard more than once 
in Congress and elsewhere, and is likely to 
more than once again before the 
artists get rid of the tax they detest. No 
doubt it the mouths of 
demagogues who pose as the champions of 


be heard 


comes often from 
the poor, but no doubt it is also often asked 
in all seriousness by those who have not 
studied the question deeply, and it is there 
fore worthy of serious discussion. 

Is art a luxury, like wine or silks or laces? 
Does it minister only to the pleasure or os- 
tentation of the rich, without benefiting the 
Decidedly we say no. 

The first great distinction between a work 
of art 
falsely classed is, that it is not consumed by 
If I buy a bottle of 
wine and drink it, it has pleased my palate, 
given me an hour of pleasant exhilaration, 
and it is The money or the labor it 
cost is destroyed absolutely in procuring me 


community at large? 
and those luxuries with which it is 


the man who buys it. 


gyone, 
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If I buy a silk dress 


The 


that hour of pleasure. 
for my wife, the pleasure lasts a little longer, 
and, if she is a handsome woman, spreads a 
little further, but the dress 
there isan end of it. But if I bring into the 
country a beautiful picture or a noble statue, 
Ihave brought something that will last for 


wears out, and 


hundreds of years after I am dead, and will 
contribute to the higher pleasures of genera 
So far from destroying 
the labor of others for my personal and ten 
porary gratification, I have paid for the en 
joyment of thousands, and in so far am a 
We all the 
public spirit of him who erects a fountain or 


tions yet unborn, 


public benefactor. recognize 
gives a garden to the people, and doubtless 
we are not called upon to admire in the same 
way the generosity of him who puts a pic 
ture in his parlor. Doubtless he puts it there 
for his own pleasure. Yet, as far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, the benefit is but deferred. 
Be he as selfish as he may, he cannot keep it 
shut up forever; he will die, and the picture 
will live. Even in his lifetime many will see 
it, and a work of art truly belongs to him 
who enjoys it, not to him who owns it. Soon- 
er or later it will change hands, it will be 
seen in public exhibitions, it will be sold ; 
and the history of all great works of art is, 
that at last they become the property of the 
public, and are placed in museums for the 
for the mo 
ment, but ‘fa thing of beauty is a joy for 


pleasure of all. Luxuries are 
ever.” 

The first quality in which a work of art 
differs from a luxury is its permanence ; 
It not only 
gives pleasure to thousands and for ages, but 
it gives much more than pleasure 
education. The history of art is the history 
of civilization. Art,in one form or another, 
is the great beautifier and ennobler of life, 


the second is its productiveness, 


it gives 


and a nation without art—without poetry or 
painting, architecture or sculpture or music 
—is anation of barbarians, though it possess 
the steam-engine and electricity. But let us 
leave to one side the question of general cul- 
ture, of the advance of civilization, of the 
education of our artists,and let us ask the sup 
porters of the tariff if they know how many 
millions of dollars the artistic knowledge 
and taste of its artisans may be worth annu- 
ally to France. Has it ever occurred to them 
that in hundreds of 
the world 


industries the market of 
is open not to him who makes 
cheapest, but to him who makes most beau- 
tifully ? Has it ever occurred to them that 
every opportunity of artistic cultivation given 
him increases by so many dollars’ worth the 
workman’s labor ? 
Bring everything down to the mere brutal 
test of money’s worth, and art is productive. 
The question should not be, ‘‘ Shall we not 
tax the rich man’s pictures while we tax the 
poor man’s tools?” butrather, ‘‘ Whether or 
not we tax the poor man’s tools, shall we tax 
his education ?” 

No, art is not a luxury 


productiveness of the 


it is civilization; 
and the tariff on works of art, like the tariff 
on books, is worthy only of a race of savages, 
We think ourselves the foremost nation of 
the world, and yet we are content to rank 
with Turkey in taxing what every other 
country in the world that has any claim 
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to a high civilization makes as free as 
itis welcome. And for what is this tax im 
posed ? Not for revenue, for we have more 
revenue than we know how to spend, Not 
for the protection of our ar for they 


never asked for it and have always protested 


tists, 


against it. It promotes no worthy interest, 
puts money in no honest 
more useless, vicious, and indefensible tax 
never was levied. Why can we not put an 
end to it? Why should not all men of 
culture, all men of intelligence, all lovers 


man’s pocket. A 


of art and of beauty, Democrats and Re 
publicans, protectionists and free-traders, be 
of one mind to erase from our statute-book 
this abominable relic of barbarism ? 


ZORRILLA’S APOTHEOSIS. 


On February 15, 
at the of Larra, the 
satirist, more widely known under his pseudo- 


1837, all literary Madrid was 
grave dramatist and 
nym of Figaro, who had just taken his own 
life. 
to his funeral, and it was made a good deal of 
When all the orations were at 


His tragic end had lent a new importance 


a ceremony. 
last done, and the concourse was preparing to 
break up, a young man of most singular and 
striking appearance was observed as he was 
After 
a moment’s hesitation, real or assumed, he drew 


pushed to the front by his companions. 


from his pocket a manuscript, and proceeded 
to read, with a voice of extraordinary beauty, 
some verses which he had written on the sui- 
cide. The performance was only passable, con- 
sidering its poetical merits alone, but the scene 
and the circumstances conspired to attach uni- 
versal interest to the audacious young poet, 
and, the this 
début, the name of José Zorrilla was known 
throughout Spain. 

But twenty years old, at that time, he was a 
friendless youth in the metropolis whither he 
had gone thirsting for literary renown. 
the old story of mistaken parental choice and 
father bound to 
but two vears of legal 


from moment of his hterary 


It was 


a rebellious son. His was 
make a lawyer of José ; 
study in Valladolid (his native city) and Tole- 
do, sufficed to disgust the ardent boy with his 
destined profession, and, taking the bit in his 
teeth, he went to Madrid to write out the po- 
etry with which he felt his heart overflowing. 
And he did write it 
public notice in the way mentioned, he wreaked 
himself upon expression with an affluence of 
result worthy of a countryman of Lope de 


out. Luckily brought to 


Vega. 
in the next eight years, and a matter of thirty 
dramas. Of the latter, one, and only one, we 
believe, has survived as a part of the repertory 


Ten volumes of poems were produced 


managers—his *‘Don Juan Teno- 
Of the flood ran 
him in that period, his poem ‘* El Desaffo del 
Diablo” 
ing, 


of modern 
rio,” of verse which from 
is said to be the most worth preserv- 
nearly all the rest having pretty much 
evaporated along with tbe other gushings of 
the romantic school of the day. But all this 
brought the young writer more glory than 
cash. Literature was a poor trade at the best, 
in those days, and Zorrilla had little knack at 
disposing of his wares to the best advantage. 
He usually sold his books and plays outright 
for whatever sums he could get, and thus cut 
himself off from any contingent 
copyright. 


from 


gains 


His ‘* Don Juan Tenorio,” for ex- 
ample, he sold for $600, a large price for the 
time, to be sure, but little compared to the in- 
come he might have derived from that success- 
ful play had he retained the ownership of it. 
He kept hoping that his father would become 
reconciled to him, but the stern parent died in 
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S40), without sending r hiss il the latte i y ma ft _ . \ Te. 
was thrown upon the world with no other re- | 8 v of Writers and Artists Ca M 
source than his pen. He betook himself t xam} sent a glowin; t 
Paris, where he lived for a number of vears l t the President . 3 Granada 
and where he published his longest and best naming the Consul-Genera f Venezu 
known poem, ‘‘Granada.” This was intended | Spain ast Society's delegate att el ny 
to be a sort of epic composition, in which the | June 17 was the day set t ronat 
legendary history and traditional glory of the | and that is tl late on tl IMnediais struck ft I i 
south of Spain should be poetically set fortl mimemorate the occasion , but a irnment : 
Two volumes of the work saw the light, and | was made, at the last moment, t the s 
then the author stopped, discouraged over the | order that the personal re st ve of 
bad fortune that had attended the venture: his | Queen Regent, the Duke de Rivas, might: be 
bookse turned out bankrupt, 1 edi- | ableto be present. Even th true t I 
tions abounded, the Spanish-American buyers | bial Spanish delays, tl vning did 
were liberal in ordering, but fearfully indeti- | place until the 27d t a 
nite about paying. For more than a week Granada i tx 

Leaving Paris in disappointment, Mexico re- | gala dress, the principal streets g y is urna 
ceived him in 1854, and retained him twelve | of flowers and d rat w bus s wa | 
years. His fame had preceded him: he was | practically suspended. The festivities were bn 
cordially welcomed on all hands, and seem gun days in adva of t t vent, a 
to have had a very comfortable time in all re- | tinued days after it, there being 1 y ‘ 
spects. But his muse was silent during th banquets and rece; t to get through, ora l y 
whole of his Mexicanepisode. He was brought | tions and poems to be delivered, and bulls ¢ l 
to the notice and gained the favor of Maximi- | be slaughtered by the first swords of S} t 
lian, and was promised great things by that | while tournaments in music and literatur i i 
generous dispenser of other people’s property; | of course, to gra the ‘ ! i 
was actually made director of the court thea- }| ceremony took place in the irt of ft I f ’ 
tre, and had the prospect held out before him | of Charles \ There were gat \ 
of becoming the Emperor's private secretary br ince and beauty of Grana “ 
and the editor of his Memoirs. Happily for | dreds of distinguished visitors from a 
Zorrilla, Maximilian’s culbute générale took | of Spain, Spanish America, and t ‘ ’ 
place during his temporary absence in Spain; | when, at ilf-past 
it meant for the poet the making a new start | stately procession entere led I 
in life—hbis third experience of the kind | himself, arm-in-arm with the Du : 

It was no easy task, he found. Spai vl | Or seated ont t ere for ‘ : 
pretty nearly forgotten Zorrilla, or, rather, was | one side, with the Duke at t,} ‘ 
too much taken up with one Kuiz Zorilla and | to the address of the President of the Gra ‘ 
his audacious politics to give much attention | Liceo, the Count de las Infantas, w 
to the poet of whom nothing had been heard | to the hands of t Duk e ¢ necrow 
for a score of years. However, he resolutely | t ifort poet's ws. S t ( 
set his hand to whatever work was to be had, | « clusion, in sonorous us N , 
and the fiery genius of 1S57 had to harnes 
self in as a publisher's hack. One piece of ' at mother of A x ‘ “ e \ 
writing which he did may serve as a specimet \ so XIL, t , 
of his literary production of this period, Mon res a ; : I ‘ 
taner & Simon of Barcelona had bought in } rs Ae I . tarat & ; : 
England Doreé’s illustrations of Tennyson's | istrious Angel de Na a. Du Rivas 
‘“Tdyls of the King.” They employed Zorrilla | Whose works 
to write a volume of original legends to ac- | “ a ; mee, ‘ ; 

y the plate which he did, ma gy el gs oh a pe 
» doubt, over the immense absurdity of | offers t I \ i vit t t s 

the proceeding. When his fortunes had nearly | felt affection, wit Spe .w 
reached low tide, Amadeus took the poet uy 
and gave him a sort of commission to inspect Chet I 
Italian archives and libraries. This little sir tl rilla w t 
cure did very well as long as it lasted, but that ! n rest upon his 
was for a short time only. Next camea period | w 
of public lecturing on poetry, with readings s Was the reat S 
from his own works, and this was a great for the G vd S l suff 
stroke; it brought him a living for the time be lisapy tr 
ing, and, better than that, served t wake! it i vy be wr 
something of his old fame and popular a I s publis s tes A 
ceptance. Soon came a popular demand for a | thr sO! misu st 
pension, and Castelar made the motion for it ft 1d rn t 
the Chambers, thou it took two years ands aa < 
eloquent championship to get the t g done \ i \ 


Meanwhile El Imparcial opened its literary ranada was | ; : " 


Duchess of Medina-Celi headed a popular su vas t lav ‘ t fea i is 





"iption to serve as a sort of advar pay? t S t 4 
of the pension. At last the Governt put a's f t : : ‘ ! 
him on its civil list, and Zorrilla retu it t t rnalis t . S t { this centur i 
city of his birth, there to s; it 


ent of tbe highest tribute of aff n s ; ss ses . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
which Spain can giv 4 poet—a 1 f s S iw é | " t 
crowning as national poet. TI initiativ It ma a dang : : t to pass from | virginal about them, the beating of the wings 
came, as was fitting, from the Liceo of Grana- | Zor 4 apot sized to an entirely human f an angel, or the adorable s a child 


da, and the project was enthusiastically taken | Zorrilla in the privacy of his Valladolid home, | Making the proper discounts for our sluggish 
up by all the leading literary soci 
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Zorrilla’s reciting must be out of the ordinary, 
His power in this direction is surely what led 
him to close his coronation-day poem, ‘* Salmo- 
dia,” in the way that he did. We give the 
concluding lines, leaving the reader to guess 
what a man of the descriptive and appreciative 
power of Pefia y Goni would find to say of 


them : 


‘*un vagido—un son fugaz, 
que en él vaga, 
que vacila, 
que se apaga, 
que titila, 
que se queja, 
que se aleja, 
que 8¢ va; 
que perdido, 
yanoda 
son ni ruido 

ne 


“fue 


ya 


THE ITALY OF HAWTHORNE,—IL. 
RoE, May, 1889. 


A rew of Hawthorne’s remarks about art 
are almost necessary to the understanding of 
his Roman novel, but we must remember that 
they were based on Mrs. Hawthorne’s judg- 
ments, though passed through his own alembic; 


Feb, 20, 1858. ** As regards Beatrice Cenci, I 
might as well not try to say anything, for its 
spell is indetinable, and the painter has wrought 
it in a way more like magic than anything 
else. . . . It is the most profoundly wrought 
picture in the world; no artist did it, nor could 
do it again. Guido may have beld the brush, 
but he painted better than he knew. I wish, 
however, it were possible for some spectator of 
deep sensibility to see the picture without 
knowing anything of its subject or history; for 
no doubt we bring all our knowledge of the 
Cenci tragedy to the interpretation of it.” 

February 21. ‘‘ At St. Peter’s we paused 
longest before Guido'’s ‘* Archangel Mic s*hael 
Overe oming Lucifer.’ This is surely one of the 
most beautiful things in the world, one of the 
human conceptions that are imbued most 
deeply with the celestial.” 

And at the very end of his stay, in May, 
1859, his judgment of the Cenci and of Guido’s 
Archangel—the original of which he had just 
seen for the first time in the Church of the Ca- 
puchins—was substantially the same. 


** March 10, 1858. I am not going to try any 
more to receive pleasure from a faded, tarnish 
ed, lustreless picture, especially if it be a land- 
scape. . . . The merits of historical paint 
ing may be quite independent of the attributes 
that give pleasure, and a superficial ugliness 
may even heighten the effect; but not so of 
landscapes.” 

April 16, 1858. “Even Titian’s flesh tints can- 
not keep, and have not kept, their warmth 
through all these centuries. The illusion and 
lifelikeness effervesces and exhales out of a 
picture as it grows old, and we go on talking 
of a charm thet has forever vanished.” 

April 22, 1858, ‘‘ I seemed to receive more 
pleasure from Mr. Brown's pictures than from 
any of the landscapes by the old masters; and 
the fact serves to strengthen me in the belief 
that the most delicate, if not the highest, 
charm of a picture is evanescent, and that we 
continue to admire pictures prescriptively and 
by tradition after the qualities which first won 
them their fame have vanished.” 

Florence, June 10, 1858. ** The collection of 
pictures is the most interesting that I have 
seen, and I do not vet feel in a condition, nor 
perhaps ever shall, tospeak of a single one. It 
gladdened my very heart to find that they 
were not darkened out of sight, nor apparently 
at all injured by time; but were well kept and 
varnished, brilliantly framed, and no doubt 
restored by skilful touches if any of them need- 
ed it. The artists and amateurs may say what 
they like; for my part I know no drearier feel- 
ing than that inspired by a ruined picture— 
ruined, that is, by time, damp, or rough treat- 
ment—and I would a thousand times rather an 
artist should do his best towards reviving it 
than have it left in such a condition.” 

June 15, 1858. ‘It is the sign, I presume, 
of a taste still very defective, that I take 
singular pleasure in the elaborate imitations of 
Van Mieris, Gerard Dow, and other Dutch 
wizards, who painted such brass pots that you 
can see your face in them, and such earthen 
pots that they will surely hoid water; and who 
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spent weeks and months in turning a foot or 
two of canvas into a perfect microscopic illu- 
sion of some homely scene. For my part, I 
wish Raphael had painted the Trenstiguration 
in this style, at the same time preserving his 
breadth and grandeur of design; nor do I be- 
lieve that there is any real impediment to the 
combination of the two styles, except that no 
possible space of human life would suffice to 
cover a quarter part of the canvas of the 
Transfiguration with such touches as Gerard 
Dow’s.”’ 

June 28, 1858. ‘In several of the chapels 
there were some of those distressing frescoes by 
Giotto, Cimabue, or their compeers which, 
whenever I see them—poor faded relics, look- 
ing as if the devil had been rubbing and serub- 
bing them for centuries in spite against the 
saints—-my heart sinks and my stomach sick- 
ens. There is no other despondency like this; 
it isa new shade of human misery, akin to the 
physical disease that comes from dry-rot ina 
wall. These frescoes are to a church what 
dreary old remembrances are to a mind—the 
drearier because they were once bright.” 

July 4, 1858. ‘* We next saw the famous pic- 
ture of the Virgin, by Cimabue, which was 
deemed a miracle in its day, . . . and still 
brightens the sombre walls with the lustre of 
its gold ground. As to its artistic merits, it 
seems to me that the Babe Jesus has a certain 
air of state and dignity: but [ could see no 
charm whatever in the broad-faced Vir gin, and 
it would relieve my mind and rejoice my spirit 
if the picture were borne out of the church in 
another triumphal procession (like the one 
which brougbt it there) and reverently burnt.” 


Two or three more quotations seem to be ne- 
cessary as showing Hawthorne's opinions about 
Italy, or especially about Rome: 


Rome, Feb. 8, 1858. ‘*Cold, narrow lanes 
between tall, narrow, mean-looking white- 
washed houses, sour bread, pavements most 
uncomfortable to the feet, enormous prices for 
poor living; beggars, pickpockets, ancient tem- 
ples and broken monuments, and clothes hang- 
ing to dry about them: French soldiers, monks 
and priests of every degree; a shabby popula- 
tion smoking bad ‘cigars—these would have 
been some of the points of my description. Of 
course there are better and truer things to be 
said.” 

October 15, 1858. ** They are a lovable peo- 
ple, these Italians, as I find from almost all 
with whom I comein contact ; they have great 
and little faults and no great virtues that I 
know of, but still are sweet, amiable, pleasant 
to encounter, save when they beg, or when you 
have to bargain with them.” 

October 17, 1858. ** Now that I have known 
it once, Rome certainly draws into itself my 
heart as, I think, even London, or even little 
Concord itself, or old sleepy Salem, never did 
and never will.” 

May 29, 1859. ‘*‘ Wednesday was the day 
fixed for our departure from Rome. wor 
Methought it never looked so beautiful, nor the 
sky so bright and blue. Isaw Soracte on the 
horizon, and I looked at everything asif for 
the last time ; nor do I wish ever to see any of 
these objects again, though no place ever took 
so strong a hold of my being as Rome, nor ever 
seemed so close to me and so strangely fami- 
liar. I seem to know it better than my birth- 
place, and to have known it longer; and 
though I have been very miserabie there, and 
languid with the effects of the atmosphere, and 
disgusted with a thousand things in its daily 
life, still I cannot say I hate it, perhaps might 
fairly own a love for it. But life being too 
short for —F questionable and troublesome 
enjoyments, I desire never to set eyes on it 
again. 


Now, with such impressions of Italy, how did 
Hawthorne ever come to write ‘The Marble 
Faun’: The draft of the tale was written dur- 
ing his summer stay at Bellosguardo. While 
at Rome many ideas for stories had occurred 
to him, most of them of the idealized, semi- 
supernatural sort; and among others the no- 
tion of a human being descending from and 
partaking of the characteristics of the old pa- 
gan sylvan deities had come to him in looking 
at the statues of fauns in the Capitoline Mu- 
seum and at the Villa Borghese, as well as on 
seeing some of the herdsmen of the Campagna, 
with their shaggy goat-skin Wreeches, so like 
the satyrs of olden time. Doubtless the talks 
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with Powers and Browning on spiritualism 

i kindred topics had also their influence. 
The idea of the story, so far as there is one, is 
the awakening to life of a hitherto dormant 
moral nature through crime; as well as the in 
fluence of crime on the character of persons 
who are intimately connected with one, though 
not accomplices, or who are simply involuntari- 
ly brought into contact with one, 

One of the most clever of contemporary 
French critics, M. Emile Faguet, in speaking of 
‘Adolphe,’ by Benjamin Constant, says that 
the field offered to each author for writing a 
psychological novel is a very restricted one. 

‘The nature of such a novel consists in seiz 
ing and expressing human feelings notso much 
in their outward manifestations as in their very 
essence;in the painful contraction or in the de- 
lightful thrill from which they spring or with 
which they are accompanied at the outset, in 
the most remote recesses of the moral being. 
The only feelings iu that state that we know 
are our own; or, rather, the most observant and 
most independent realize only their own and 
those of the persons most nearly associated 
with them, with whose life they have lived. It 
follows that the psychological romance cannot 
and ought not to be other than very rare, on 
pain of being an artificial composition in a 
kind of writing which does not admit of arti- 
fice. To speak correctly, a writer does not 
make a psychological romance—he is possessed 
of it, and he has’ enough reactive power over 
his feelings to rey rroduce it. To invent one is 
almost a moral fault in the serse that it is a 
sort of falsehood; and as it is in a measure a 
sort of profanation to write one’s own, the case 
is very rare where one can write what is true 
without being culpable, and one which is nei- 
ther a crime nor a folly.” 

Now, there was in Hawthorne's life—as we 
learn from his biographer—an episode of this 
kind which had an important influence on his 
character, and enabled him to write with con- 
naissance de cause. When he was about thi1 
ty, in consequence of a woman’s intrigues, he 
sent a challenge to one of his friends, who, how- 
ever, acted in a sensible manner and explained 
the misunderstanding so that the duel never 
came off. Just after this one of his most inti- 
mate friends, Cilley, who had been recently 
elected to Congress, had been challenged by a 
Southerner, on a matter so unimportant that 
he thought it best to refuse, until some one 
said: ‘‘If Hawthorne was so ready to fight a 
duel without stopping to ask questions, you cer- 
tainly need not hesitate.” Cilley then accepted 
the challenge, fought, and was killed. 

‘“When Hawthorne” (his son says) ‘* was 
told of this, he felt as if he were almost as 
much responsible for his friend’s death as was 
the man who shot him. He said little, but the 
remorse that came upon him was heavy and 
did not pass away. Hesaw that it was Cilley’s 
high esteem for him which had led him to his 
fatal decision, and he was made to realize, with 
unrelenting clearness, how small a part of the 
consequences of a man’s deed can be monopo- 
lized by the man himself. ‘Had I not aimed 
at my friend’s life,’ was the burden of bis medi- 
tation, ‘this other friend might be still alive.’ 
And if the reproach be deemed fanciful, it 
would not on that account be easier for Haw- 
thorne to shake off. He had touched hands 
with crime, and all the rest was but a question 
of degrees.” 

Hawthorne had treated the theme briefly 
and well in one of the ‘ Twice-Told Tales’ soon 
after the event had occurred. His application 
of his psychology in ‘ The Marble Faun’ was a 
failure, partly owing to the limitation of his 
powers, but chiefly from his want of know- 
ledge and experience. With Hilda, the New 
England girl (supposed to be drawn from Mrs, 
Hawthorne), who isa merespectator of a crime, 
the process of the struggles of conscience and 
feeling is successfully presented. In the mys- 
terious past of Miriam he hada dim notion— 
as he himself confesses—of the murder of the 
Duchesse de Praslin, and here he told in a way 
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handful. The chief, Col. Moncrieff, is the 
Under Secretary of State for Public Works, 
Col. Moncrieff soon decided that the Barrage 
must do its work, and, with the aid of proper 
precautionary works, it has been, after long 
years of disuse, gradually applied to its origi- 
nal purpose, being not yet strengthened and 
repaired toits finish, but year by year support- 
ing a higher Nile level, and having thus far in 
the two years of low Nile averted a water 
famine in the Delta. This (for Egypt) great 
feat having been accomplished, a grant of 
£1,000,000 was obtained in 185? finish the 
work properly, and to carry oy “rgently needed 
irrigation projects and repai. ‘™ addition to 
the usual annual grants. The Barrage will be 

completed in 1892, and will then support a 
maximum level of water, with full canals for 
the bulk of the country. Without this work 
the Damietta branch would silt up not many 
years hence, as have the five other mouths of 
the Nile during the last eighteen centuries, 
Publie rejoicings and thanks to the Khedive 
and Col. Moncrieff followed this increased 
regular water supply, sweet water now going 
to remote villages before subsisting on foul 
and brackish wells. 

Prior to 1884 the directing heads were of 
other nationalities, mainly French, combined 
with native powerful pashas, but when in 1887 
an exceptional flood came, the present Chief 
wrote in his annual report: 

_‘* When face to face with disastrous inunda- 
tion, we naturally looked for records of previ 
ous floods, It would have been invaluable to 
have known where were found the weakest 
points, what means were found effective and 
what ineffective. But even of those two great 
floods within the last thirteen years (74 and 
7S) not an engineering record was fortheom 
ing any more than if they had occurred in the 
reign Of a Pharaoh.” 

However, the Nile flood of that year was 
safely guided and tended to the sea, notwith- 
standing the river rose higher by one foot than 
it had in former disastrous flood years, 

To form an idea of possible losses from an 
uncontrolled flood Nile, the Deltaic provinces 
lying between the great branches of the river, 
yielding annual crops estimated at £10,000,000, 
reckon 11,708 water wheels, 1,285 stationary 
and portable steam engines of 12,200 horse 
power, and innumerable canals with their ap- 
purtenances—to say nothing of the people, with 
their cattle and effects. Low Nile means enor- 
mously diminished revenues and material want 
among the agricultural people. Land not irri- 
gated cannot grow crops and is not taxed. The 
estimated revenue averages a little less than a 
pound sterling per acre. The approximate 
value of the whole crop of the country is from 
£25,000,000 to £30,000,000, The cultivable area 
consists at present of six Delta provinces, 2,850,- 
000 acres, and Upper Egypt, 2,250,000. Reclama- 
tion of land in the latter region is not possible, 
the desert being close at hand, excepting Fayum, 
which is really an oasis, and is a cup-shaped de- 
pression with bills, valleys, and agreat lake. In 
Lower Egypt, reclamation is going on at the 
rate of 50,000 acres per year, and in the Behera 
province double that amount. 

This work of again bringing into use vast 
areas of land for the benefit of an impoverished, 
down-trodden race once more given the oppor- 
tunity of living freely by their own industry, is 
being accomplished by methods of simple hon- 
esty and engineering skill, under the present 
régime. It was evident that improvement 
must result if anything were done at all, 
and since what was undertaken has been well 
done, much good results. Canals must be kept 
in repair, as well as sluices, drains, dams, 
locks, syphons, and pumps of all degrees—the 
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large Dutch wheel, the Archimedes screw, and 
steam centrifugal pumps up to a capacity 
of 220 tons per minute. Watchmen patrol the 
banks in high Nile, and by steam-launches the 
engineers rapidly go about and note the signs 
of strain or weakness. Banks are strengthen- 
ed, and cutting currents deflected by strong 
bags filled with sand, by boats sunk full of stones, 
by stakes, by jetties, and by other devices, 
and the inspectors are at hand to direct the 
hundreds of willing natives in times of danger. 
In dry season, repairs and new works are car- 
ried out, long-forgotten channels are cleared 
and extended to long-neglected and arid re- 
gions, and, as by magic, the land ever widens 
its green covering. It may be said that there 
were skilled engineers before the present time, 
and honest officials in the irrigation depart- 
ment, yet it is plain that the fellah gets more 
water for his fields freely now; bribing for an 
undue share of it is far more uncommon than 
formerly, and the work is done systematically 
and successfully for the first time in centuries. 

Nearly one-third of the Delta is still value- 
less for agriculture, and includes the shallow 
lakes and marshes of Mareotis, Burullus, and 
Menzaleh along the coast. Abukir has been 
drained by a private company, is being washed 
of its salt efflorescence, and will shortly add 
its 52,000 fertile acres, while the margins of 
the larger lakes are being encroached upon 
and annually some useful land reclaimed. 
The bulk of those million acres, however, re- 
mains to be restored, being now useless but for 


the fisheries. Adjoining the inland borders of ’ 


Mareotis, near the great desert, the vine once 
flourished ; it is again to be attempted, and the 
old sites have recently had a new canal ied 
to them. One finds over the barren and 
long-deserted tracts mounds of broken pot- 
tery and ruins of ancient habitations, and 
the Abukir region, now again dry and _ be- 
coming green, shows traces of streets and 
stone-covered ways, as well as of the old 
cultivation in its rectilinear lines of minute 
shells tracing out the banks and_ fields. 
This region was densely populated in Alex- 
ander’s time and after. Canopus, the famous 
old Greek city, is a mass of levelled unex- 
plored ruins, covered by heaps of pottery in 
a desolate, barren plain. The sea has cut off 
some of the edge, and exposes house founda- 
tions, walls, baths, pottery, and, by a little dig- 
ging about, oceasional coins. Seven large flut- 
ed columns of Syene granite are lying about 
near one spot, partly covered, and untinished, 
as if the Greeks had taken them from some pre- 
ceding Egyptian structure and were fluting 
them. They are said by Petrie to be the only 
fluted columns in Egypt. There is also a 
breakwater a few yards off shore composed of 
masses of broken sphinxes and one Egyptian 
god of the same material. Many wall sur- 
faces preserve their enduring colors to this 
day, in red, green, and yellow. Under all this 
débris, fifteen feet thick, is the tenacious Nile 
mud at the sea level. 

The rainfall in the Delta is of some impor- 
tance, but practically in Lower Egypt agri- 
culture depends on regular irrigation as known 
tous. In Upper Egypt, where what is known 
as the basin treatment of irrigation, the old 
natural system of the Pharaohs, prevails, the 
country is divided into basins of from 8,000 to 
50,000 acres each, the water coming in on these 
tracts in August and September (in high Nile), 
emptying again in October, the resulting de- 
posit of several inches being at once fertilizer 
and irrigator. The crop of wheat and flax is 
sown in November without ploughing, and 
reaped in March, Countless wells are dug in 
summer, and supply water by the primitive 
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shadoof, and the second crop is millet, cucum- 
bers, and melons. This is the ideal old Egyp- 
tian agriculture, and the soil is as famously 
fertile as it was ages ago. As Shakspere bas 
Antony say to Octavius Cesar: 

**Thus do they, sir: They take the flow o° the Nile 

By certain scales i’ the pyramid; they know, 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 

Or folson follow : the higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 

Upon the slime and ooze scatters bis grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest.’’ 

In Lower Egypt all this is changed, chiefly 
since the introduction of cotton forty years 
ago. Here the year has three seasons, corre- 
sponding with the Nile phases and the climate. 
The first is ‘‘ Sefi” or summer (April to July 
inclusive—low Nile), when the water dis- 
charged averages 20,000 cubic feet per second; 
the crop being cotton, rice, sugar-cane, melons, 
and cucumbers, This is followed by ‘ Nili,” 
high Nile or flood season (August to November 
inclusive), when maize is grown, the staple food 
for the whole agricultural population; the cot- 
ton, rice,and cane-sugar are maturing and being 
irrigated, and fallow land is submerged. The 
maximum water discharge is now 380,000 cubic 
feet per second. The third season is ‘t Chita- 
wi,” or winter (December to March inclusive), 
and the crops are wheat, barley, beans, tobac- 
co, and clover; and the Nile discharges not 
over 55,000 cubic feet per second. In the order 
of value the Delta crops are cotton, maize, 
wheat, clover, beans, barley, rice, sugar-cane, 
and tobacco. Under this treble-crop system it 
is necessary to irrigate all lands, but to flood 
none, whereas in Upper Egypt the best crops 
come from the recent alluvial deposit in the 
basins flooded once annually; maize or durra 
ripens in high Nile on higher land without be- 
ing inundated. 

Land in Lower Egypt is vielding less than 
formerly, and the quality of the products is 
deteriorating. If the same system is to con- 
tinue, cropping must be improved and fertiliz- 
ing must be extensively introduced. It isnot now 
expedient or practicable to reintroduce basin 
irrigation there, as it would involve at once the 
loss of one or two cotton crops, each of an esti- 
mated value of £5,000,000, and it is not gene- 
rally believed to be any longer applicable to 
the Delta, owing to changed conditions, In 
Upper Egypt the basins lie close upon the Nile, 
fill and run off easily enough, getting the pick 
of the mud deposit; obviously the fan-shaped, 
flatter Delta enormously increases the difficul- 
ties. Much of this invaluable mud and slime 
annually goes to sea, and Napoleon once re- 
marked that, were he master of Egypt, not 
an ounce of it should be wasted there. 
The Pharaonic system of basin irrigation 
in Lower Egypt lasted many centuries in- 
to the Christian era; but gradually, through 
neglect of dykes and drains, the sea encroached 
on the low coast, and, mingling with the Nile, 
produced salt plains and black swamp fit only 
for coarse grasses, Thus was lost one-third of 
the area of the Delta. There are here remote 
villages using brackish and foul water brought 
a long distance on women’s and children’s heads 
in jars, but sweet-water canals are being led to 
them, to the great improvement of health and 
comfort. The great lakes are only from one to 
four feet deep, and Menzaleh has an area of 
800 square miles. The sea shut out, with evapo- 
ration and years of Nile deposit they might be 
reclaimed. Other projects include extensive 
drains, better transport to markets, and, more 
remotely, an immense reservoir in the depres- 
sion of the Fayum province—a holding capacity 
requiring several years of Nile floods alone to 
fill. The present all engrossing tasks before 
the engineers include: the finishing of the great 
Barrage, to keep up the level of water, obviat- 
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‘It is the rule in this country, rather than 
the exception, to provide municipalities with a 
limitation law different from that provided by 
the general law. ‘The reason is obvious. The 
municipal oflicers and agents are changed of- 
ten; and that which can easily be ascertained 
to-day by reason of their presence or assistance, 
may be difficult or impossible of ascertainment 
a vear hence.” 

That the officers and agents of our municipal 
frequently changed is un- 
questionably true, and it is probably as true 
that this has given rise to this extreme restric- 


tion of private rights against a municipality. 


governments are 


Qne might naturally look, therefore, for a 
severe denunciation of a system so utterly per- 
verted, so thoroughly unbusinesslike, as to 
make it impracticable for a municipality to 
recognize for a longer period than six months 
On 
the contrary, the statement is made as of a 


the legal claims of individuals against it. 


perfectly natural and unobjectionable state of 
facts, without a word of protest or even criti- 
cism. It might, perhaps, be suggested that the 
learned judge was indulging in a piece of re- 
fined satire; that he thought the picture of muni- 
cipal misgovernment and tyranny, sketched 
in these few sentences, sufficiently impressive 
to call for no comment; but his 
opinion in a later case forbids this explanation, 


words of 


It seems that the amended charter of Louis- 
ville places the same limitation of six months 
upon all actions against the city for damages 
of every character, whether to person or to 
property; and in Preston vs. City of Louisville, 
S4 Ky., 118, which sustained the amendment, 
the same judge reiterates what he had already 
said in the Covington case, in explanation of 
this provision also, and with the same tacit 
approval as before. 

It is sufficiently startling that a judge upon 
the bench should manifest approval of the sys- 
tem of short terms and frequent changes of 
public servants, that canker which destroys the 
efliciency and often the honesty of the adminis- 
tration of public affairs all over the country; 
but that he should refer to the system as a 
reasonable ground for such a curtailment of 
private rights must be simply astounding to all 
who believe that government exists for the pro- 
tection rather than the oppression of the indi- 
vidual citizen. Judge Holt does, indeed, refer 
casualiy to the intrinsic reasonableness of these 
limitations, apart from the cause to which he 
ascribes them, but one cannot but think that 
his view in this respect is colored by his notions 
The ten 
dency of Western legislation is to shorter pe- 


of the conduct of public business, 


riods of limitation than are usual in the East, 
but if the time in which a claim based upon a 
simple contract or tort must be asserted be, as 
in Kentucky, five years as against an individual 
or a private corporation, what good reason can 
there be for a limitation of six months when 
If the Kentucky 
Legislature should require suits against all busi- 
ness men or corporations who were in the habit 


the claim is against a city ! 


of frequently changing their clerks and agents 
to be brought within six months, would Judge 
that a reasonable restriction of 
the rights of their creditors ? Would he think 
it in accordance with a sound public policy ? A 
valid claim against an individual or corporation 
cannot stand upon any really higher ground 
than one against a municipality; and vet Judge 
Holt would apply a wholly different rule in the 
two 


Holt consider 


cases, Could the most extreme bureau- 
cracy ask more of him than this? Verily,when 
once you discard the principle that the best 
public servant is, other things being equal, the 
one who has been longest in bis place, there is 
no telling where you will stop. 
CHARLES C, 
PHILADELPHIA, July 12, 4889, 


BINNEY. 
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THE OBSTACLE TO CIVIL-SERVICE RE 
FORM. 
To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: The obstacle to civil-service reform is 
President Harrison, nor any one nor all 
politicians. It is 


not 
Senators, Congressmen, or 
the indifference, in fact, the hostility, of the 
people. the men of 


literary tastes, nine-tenths are warm advocates 


Among the refined and 
of the merit system; among all other men, nine 
tenths or more consider Marcy’s historic words 
about the spoils of office as an axiom in Ameri- 
can politics. ‘he only hope that the friends of 
reform have is, to draw the mass of the people 
away from their error; the politicians will 
soon fe nllow. 

Now, the toleration, and affection even, whick 
the mass of Americans entertain for the spoils 
system, rests on two cardinal mistakes of fact, 
The first is this, 
that the spoils system means only the appoint- 


or at least misconceptions. 


ment of members of the winning 
office, and the average American argues that 


there 


party to 


are certainly twice as many people fit 
to fill all the offices as there are offices to fill ; 
hence, no great harm can be done by tak- 


ing all the oflice-holders either from one or 
the other of the two great parties, which are 


nearly equal to each other in numbers, And 
the first premise is undoubtedly true: there are 
but few offices in which the incumbent is in- 
dispensable, and not very many in which much 
harm could be done by merely displacing the 
Democrat who is in, in favor of the best-fitted 
among the Republican applicants, or vice versa 
at the next deal. 

But the spoils system does not mean the ap- 
pointment of the best-fitted men with the 
additional qualification that they must belong 
to the dominant party. 
in which, among the members of the domi- 
nant party, those generally prevail who stand 
best with the State or district 
spend most time in hunting endorsements and 
most money in Washington hotel bills. It 
means interminable intrigue and corruption, 
and fearful waste of brain and even muscular 
force to the President and ail his Cabinet, at 
the cost of the real work on behalf of the peo- 
ple for which they are supposed to be elected 
or appointed. 


It means a scramble, 


boss, or who 


It means very often the eleva- 
tion of disreputable or utterly incapable men 
to responsible offices; men who are most sub- 
servient to the boss, and most persistent in the 
‘**still hunt,” because they are most fully per 
suaded of their inability to make a living in 
any open profession or in any honest business. 
The people should know that it is not a ques- 
tion between Democrats and Republicans, but 
good 
work for the moderate salary on the one side, 
and heeiers and ward bummers on the other. 


between men willing and able to give 


The next misconception which most men of 
both parties entertain about the effect of parti- 
san appointment to office is that it helps the 
party, and that, self-preservation being the first 
law of nature, each party is justified in re- 
warding its friends and punishing, or at least 
disabling, its enemies. The experience of the 
last sixty years has proved this belief to be 
most erroneous. It is only necessary to study 
the election returns in a series of Tribune Al- 
manacs to become convinced of the utter futili- 
ty of all attempts to strengthen a party by the 
distribution of Federal offices, by the recogni- 
tion of its leaders. The elective local oftices do 
help the party—they call forth an ambition 
which can only be satisfied by local success; 
but Federal offices do no good whatever; on the 
contrary, the smaller the party is in any dis- 
trict, the better the offices will go round. There 
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Irn the 
Gulf States the Republican vote fell off be 
tween ISS4 and 1888, when the Federal offices 
in hostile hands; but in the Gulf States 
the Republican party was made up almost en 
tirely of unlettered field hands, who needed the 
interested leadership of Federal office-holders, 


is an exception which proves the rule 


were 


But even in the Gulf States there is an oasis, 
In New Orleans, with a small nucleus of white 
Republicans, foreign-born, 
Creoles, the party gained a Congressman dur- 
ing the rule of a Democratic President. In all 
the border States, in Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, the 


Northerners, and 


have 
than held their own; they have materially re 
duced the majority against them without the 
aid of State or Federal patronage. 
for all this is very plain: for each partisan that 


Republicans more 


The reason 


is rewarded, from five to ten are disappointed 
and soured. 

This alsoshould be drummed into the ears of 
the people till the average voter comes instine- 
tively to fear the gain of offices by his party as 
a danger, in like manner as he now looks for 
ward to it asa piece of good luck. When the 


people are properly educated in these two 
points, the establishment of the merit system 
will be secured.—Respectfully, LN. dD. 

THE PRESIDENTS PLEDGE IN WEST 


VIRGINIA, 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: If there is any State in the Union in 
which the civil-service pledges of the present 
Administration are regarded, it is not West 
Virginia. In pursuance of the plan to subsi- 
press, A. B. White of the State 
Journal was appointed Collector of Internal 
Just before he took the oath of of- 
fice his paper contained the following manifes- 


dize the 


Revenue, 


tation of the contempt with which he regards 
the pledges which the President has made : 


‘*He[Mr. White] is as anxious as any Repub- 
lican to get the changes made as speedily as con- 
sistent with good service, being a devoted be- 
liever in the doctrine that to the victors belong 
the spoils; and, at the earliest practicable date, 
every Democratic appointee in the office, from 
the humble and poorly-paid apple-jack gaugers 
to the well-paid store-keepers and clerks, will 
be succeeded by simon-pure all-wool and yard- 
wide Republicans.” 





Some one who still has faith in the good in- 
tentions of the Administration might say that 
the interests of the public no doubt demand 
but Collector White himself has 
forestalled any such defence, for we read in the 


this change; 
editorial columns of his paper that ‘* Hon, John 
F, MeGraw turns over the oflice of United 
States Collector of Internal Revenue with a 
He has made a 
worthy official” (weekly State Journal, July 4). 
Sixth Auditor 
of the Treasury, is commended for expressing 
the belief that 
did the horn-blowing during the last campaign 


clean and honorable record. 
In the same issue, Mr. Coulter, 


“it is about time the men who 
should have something to show for their labor.” 
Perhaps we shall find out after a while just 
what is expected of the editors who have been 
given retainers by Mr. Harrison. They cer- 
tainly have no lea that it is any part of their 
duty to their distinguished client to help him 
in giving the country an honest administration 
of the civil service. TRAVELLER. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., July 8, 


EFFIGY MOUNDS. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTIoN: 


Srr: In your number of May 23, department 
“Tt 
was known long ago that efligy mounds were 


of ‘* Notes,” occurs the following passage: 
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IT was moved to ask 


him whether an American 
‘S Yes.” he 


replied, ‘* how to make money, the only thing 


was supposed to know anything. 


he cares for.” So prevalent here is this esti- 


mate of us that the very man at the corner, 


unless markedly exceptional, will be found 

prepared to endorse it.—Your obedient  ser- 

vant, oa oe 
LON N, EN AN June 23, 1889, 


Notes. 
Th KNOR & Co 
print in one folio volume of the uncolored edi- 
tion of Charles Wickes’s ‘ Spires ana Towers of 


announce a subscription re- 


Mediwvyal English Churches.’ A certain num- 
ber of these plates have adorned the American 
Architect the 


notes and criticisms of the original work will 


during past two years, The 


accompany the plates. 
Miftlin & Co, 
through the press ‘ The Lifeof Harriet Beecher 


Houghton, are now passing 


Stowe,’ by her son, the Rev. Charles E. Stowe. 
It will be an illustrated subscription book. 

Mr. work, entitled ‘The 
Salt being proverbs and quaint say- 
ings, together with homely notes thereon, will 
soon be published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
by arrangement with both author and English 


Spurgeon’s new 


Cellars,’ 


publishers, 

D. C. Heath & Co, publish directly Rice’s 
‘Science Teaching in the Schools.’ 

The great Halifax Summer Carnival, which 
is to fill the week beginning August 5, is to be 
chronicled and graphically delineated in‘ The 
Carnival Echo, in which Halifax will be more 
fully illustrated than ever before. 

Mr. Austin 
1866, of Manuel’s ‘ Captain Castagnette,’ 


Dobson's translation, made in 
with 
illustrations by 


scription by Frank Murray, Derby and Not- 


Dore, is to be reissued by sub- 
tingham, England. It will be a guinea book, 
of luxurious manufacture, lacking only the au- 
thor’s consent to the revival of a piece of hack 
work of his day of small things. 

It appears letter addressed to the 
London Zimes by Thomas Hughes, that the 
omissions made in his school edition of ‘Tom 


from a 


Brown’ by Ginn & Co, were in deference to the 
temperance sentiment of this country, but not 
to Mr. Hughes’s own view of the morality of 
his work or his readiness to have it ‘* brought 
into accord with the morality of America,” or 
to have his memoir prefixed, or to have any 
reprint at all. 
as they did, we wish the publishers had gone 
further and abated the pugilism of the narra 
tive, as we remarked last week. 

There is much to commend in the ‘ Guide to 
the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors,’ by 
Prof. Louise Manning Hodgkins (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 
author treated can be separated. 


Having taken as much liberty 


so bound, by the way, that each 
The classiti- 
cation of writings, especially of poems, is ser- 
Some freakishness is shown, as in 
note that ** Dr. [O. W.] Holmes 
bears much the same relation to Boston that 
Dr. Johnson did to London,” and in the original 
notes after this fashion: ‘‘ Lowell is called The 
Songster of Elmwood, The Author of the Ame- 
rican Hudibras, Our Ablest Critic, Our New 


viceable. 
the borrowed 


Theocritus.” Forgivable would have been cita 


tions of verse containing these allusions—if any 
such exist. 

The same publishers add to their outline 
maps one of England, on a tolerably large 
scale, to be filled in by the historical student. 

The prolitie Dr. Sauveur has brought out a 
new book adapted for the use of schools, in 
which he endeavors to make Béranger’s songs 


more easily understood and earlier app: eciated 
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York: W. R. 
has taken some of 


(‘Chansons de Béranger,’ New 
Jenkins). To this end he 
the very best of them, 
those of an historical nature, and accompanied 


with a leaning to 
each with a preface, either historical or critical, 
and a glossary of obscure words, idioms, and 
proper names. Many of these introductions are 
taken from Sainte-Beuve’s critiques on Beé- 
ranger’s own writings. The author’s own at- 
tempts to amplify in his notes Béranger’s beau- 
tiful terseness of imagery, as in ‘* Les Etoiles 
qui filent,” occasionally seem to us superfluous. 
Not so, however, is the pains he has taken to 
exclude characteristic but unfit specimens 0° a 
free muse, though the shortened and expurgat- 
ed * Roi @Yvetot,” with which his selections 
open, still harbors an innuendo as indelicate as 
it is humorous. 

Other French texts on our table are two from 
the Hachette series (Boston: Carl Schoenhof), 
‘Récits Whistoire de France, selected 
Michelet by M. Seignebos; and ‘ Les Hércines 
de Harlem,’ edited from Mme. de Witt by Paul 
EK. E. Barbier. Both these clearly printed vo- 
lumes are illustrated with cuts on which not 
much care has been bestowed, though they add 
something to the attractiveness of the text. 

‘Dramatic Idyls—Jocoseria’ is the title of 
vol 


from 


ava 
Poetical 


of Browning’s edition of his own 
Works 
the pretty series is not yet, we believe. 

The first four parts of the ‘Century Diction- 
ary’ make the first volume, ending with the 
formidable word Conocephalitid@, which the 


(Macmillan); and the end of 


binder reduces, in despair, to two syllables 
(“A to The buff, stamped 
covers are as admirable in their way as the 


Cono”), richly 
De Vinne typography, yet, being doomed to 
soil, seem to call for a protecting envelope, on 
which a white label might well bear in black 
letters the fuld words beginning and ending the 
volumes. 

The ‘* Camelot 
Scott) 


(London: Walter 
has for its latest issue ‘ Letters Written 
by Lord Chesterfield to his Son,’ selected by 
Charles Sayle, who ‘** prefatory 
biographical and critical. The same 
publisher adds to his ‘‘Canterbury Poets” Lan- 
dor’s Poems selected and edited by Ernest Rad- 
Dante's 
‘Purgatorio’ reappears in ‘* Bohn’s Select Li- 
brary” (Scribner & Welford). 

A very unattractive book, called ‘The Birth 
of the Republic,’ and compiled by Daniel R. 
Goodloe (Belford, Clarke & 
gether a great many documents exhibiting the 
growth of the Revolutionary sentiment and 
the formation of the Constitution. Mr, Good- 
loe has escaped the censure visited on the au- 
thor who dispenses with an index, only to be 
blamed for omitting what is here even more 
important—a schematic table of contents. The 
portrait of himself does not atone for this 
neglect. 

We have in hand the official city report on 
certain bronze tablets set up on June 17, 1889, in 
Winthrop Square, Charlestown, Mass., by the 
city of Boston (of which Charlestown is a part), 
commemorating by name the dead of Bunker 
Hill. This is the first attempt ever made to 
discover them all, and it is supposed to be so 
nearly exhaustive that a dozen additional 
names can scarcely be expected to turn up. 
The tablets would have been erected on the 
grounds of the monument if the Bunker Hill 
Association had complacent. Their 


eee ’ 
Series 


furnishes a 


note,” 


ford; and finally, Cary’s version of 


Co.), brings to- 


been 


avowed objections were not of equal weight. 
Much stress was laid on the fact that the com- 
mittee of the City Government having the 
in charge bad recorded their 
names along with those of the dead soldiers, 
We trust that the Irish origin of two of the 


matter own 
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committeemen had nothing to do with this 
It is not the first time in 
Boston that Irish-Americans have shown more 


ground of exclusion. 


zeal for the memory of Revolutionary hero- 
ism and the preservation of municipal anti- 
quities than the descendants of the Puritans 
We observe that the Hon. 
R. Murphy was the orator at the dedication 
of the tablets. 

From the Argosy office, Demerara, has been 


themselves. John 


issued a separate impression of a paper on ‘The 
Fight between the Peacock and the Hornet in 
1813,” by N. Darnell Davis, the well-known his 
torical antiquarian and historical writer, and 
contributor to 
Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society. 


Timehri, the journat of the 


This account is written in a very pleasant vein, 
with equal respect for British and American 
It ends with the story of the engage- 
the and the 
Chesapeake, to the command of which Capt. 
The 
second lieutenant of the Skannon, who took 


valor. 


mentin June between Shannon 


Lawrence passed on leaving the //ornet. 


the vessel into Halifax, is still living, in his 
ninety-ninth year, being Sir Provo William 
Parry Wallis, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet 
in the Royal Navy. 

Part iv. of the Atlantic Coast section of the 
‘United States Coast Pilot,’ issued from the 
oftice of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
is certain to be in request, as it deals with Long 
Island Sound, its approaches and 
waters, 


adjacent 
The customary directions as to mak 
ing port, channels, anchorage, pilots, beacons, 
lights, buoys, fog signals, etc., etc., are accom- 
panied by profiles and charts, 
sold at one dollar. 

Sulletin of the New York 
Museum is a first report, by John C. Smock, on 
the iron-mines and iron-ore 
State. Notice is, for 
completeness, taken of mines no longer worked. 


The volume is 


The June State 


districts in this 
the sake of historical 
As is shown on the map, by far the larger part 
of the mines lie parallel to the axis of the Hud- 
son River and Champlain depression. 

M. Couat, the the Academy of 
Lille, has recently published ‘ Aristophane et 
VYancienne Comedie attique’ Lecéne & 
Oudin; New York: F. W. Christern), the first 
of two volumes devoted to the old comedy of 
The second is to consider the art and 
the 
present volume is taken up with a discussion 
of the matter which the comic dramatist of 
Athens was at liberty to handle. M. Couat 
sketches with French clearness the origin of 
Attic comedy, and the conditions under which 
the comic dramatist could come before the 
Then he treats in succession the gov- 


rector ot 


(Paris: 


Greece, 


literary methods of Aristophanes, while 


people. 
ernment, the social organization, the religion, 
the education, and the morals of contempo- 
rary Athens, stating distinctly what was the 
attitude of Aristophanes and fellows 
towards each of these, and the reasons which 
led them to take it M. 
learning easily and without pedantry. 

It is enough to mention that a translation has 
been made of Frederick Delitzsch’s ‘ Assyrian 
Grammar’ by Prof. Archibald R. 8. Kennedy 
of Aberdeen University (Berlin: H. Reuther ; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co.). This 
standard work thus becomes accessible to many 
students who would otherwise have had to con 
tend with the difficulties of German as well as 
of the cuneiform writing. 
brief chrestomathy, the glossary and biblio 
graphy are incorporated directly from the Ger- 
man edition. 

A plan is on foot to resuscitate the Oriental 


T 


Translation Fund, an English Society which 


his 


Couat carries bis 


The paradigms, the 


was actively emploved from 1828 to 1S79, or 
rather to start an O. T, Fund IL, with an an- 
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nual subscription of £1, or a life membershi, 
of £10 The return would be one or two v 
umes of Oriental works yearly. Communica 
tions should be addressed to F. F. Arbuthnot, 
18 Park Lane, Piccadilly, London. 

There are good translations of many English 
classics into Kussian, but up to the present day 
there has existed no very satisfactory rende! 
ing of Byron, especially of ‘ Don Juatr One 
recently published by P. A. Kozloff overcomes 





many of the serious ditliculties in the way of 


accuracy. Some passages lose in sententious 
ness And force by the change of tongue, but 
the general, and even the particular, result is 
admirable. 

Zaporozhye, the land of the Cossacks of the 
Dnieper, who furnished * Tiras | 
characters of literature, and who long served 
as a bulwark to Russia against Poles and 


lurks, has been used by Mr. D. L. Evarnitzky 


as the subject of a book which affords populat 
reading as Well as interesting facts for history 


[he author has studied the Zaporozhye from 


popular traditions and ancient remains, and 
has illustrated his observations with tifty-five 
irawings and two maps. He made a tour 
among the localities in question, collectit 


songs, customs, and traditions of life and 
habits which will have vanished in another 
ceneration, and a knowledge of which is much 
needed by the regular historian in order to give 
his more serious studies an air of life and 
reality. He turned topographer, archwologist, 
ind ethnographer for the occasion, and his 
book is a very conscientious account of his 
eight years of travel, into which enters only so 


much of the archives, songs, and literary m 





terials as directly concerns the subject. 
remainder of his material will be used in a his 
tory of the Zaporozhye, so important in the 
Middle Ages, 


The latest publication of the English Dia 


lect Society is a reissue of the ISi7 * Glossary 
of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley 
and Corringham,’ by Edward Peacock, revised 
and considerably enlarged, in two volumes 
London: Triibner & Co.). The district in 
question, including the socalled Isle of Ax 
holme, on the west bank of the Trent, forms 
the northwestern corner of Lincolnshire, was 
traversed by one of the old northern Roman 
roads (Ermine Street), and appears among the 
wapentakes in Domesday Book as Manelinde 
Mr. Peacock’s Glossary is very readable, being 
full of racy illustrations selected with an eye 
to the humorous, and affording many glimpses 
of society and inorals. Here we meet with th 

obsolete dog-whipper, whose function, down to 
the memory of men still living, was to drive 
intruding dogs out of church, not without o« 

casional remonstrance from the owner lr 
1570, Rouland Bell of Branspeth ‘‘ will not suf- 
fer his doge to be whipped out of the Church in 


time of devine service, but kepithe him uppe 





n his armes, and gevithe frowarde words 

Likewise, at the beginning of the present cen 

tury it was a common barbarous practice t 
} 


sweep chimneys ** by letting a cord d 





having attached to it the legs of a goose, draw 


g the bird slowly up and down.” Mr. Pea 





cock cites from an Englis 
mark on such a procedure—* How cruel to the 
poor goose !”—and the reply, ‘* Why, madan 











h author a lady's re- 


if you think my method cruel to the goose, a 


couple of ducks will do.” A populace thus be 

hind the age may well still lament * the Josf 
lays” which went with the intr 

New Style in 1752 Many persons have 1 
vet forgiven those wt nad ha is 
is THroOWwnb, say “he all the f $10 

try wrong Some of the itions 
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measures of public policy concerning the ta- 
riff, internal improvements, the National Bank, 
the distribution of proceeds from the sales of 
the public lands, etc., became, in the eyes of 
the American masses, the articles of standing 
or falling parties in the State ; when diver- 
gent political interests and dynastic ambitions, 
masquerading behind divergent theories of eco- 
nomics and constitutional law, lifted aloft the 
banner of nullification, and advanced it to the 
perilous edge of battle ; when great party lead- 
ers like Jackson, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun 
could still speak with a voice which command- 
ed the listening ears of all the people ; when a 
vivid interest in public affairs (presenting the 
conjuncture which Cicero desiderated in the 
cause of eloquence) begot “the golden age of 
American oratory,” and when, as Mr. Schou- 
ler phrases it, ‘‘ the great wind-sails went round 
to the delight of all free-born Americans,” as 
Webster, or Clay, or Wm, C. Preston, or 8. 8. 
Prentiss, or Wendell Phillips fanned the gales 
of political debate ; when the intensification of 
this public interest produced a fierce political 
gladiatorship on the floor of Congress, as John 
Quincy Adams stood forth for the defence of 
the ‘‘ right of petition,” and as men like Robert 
Barnwell Rhett, George McDutflie, and Henry A, 
Wise showed themselves the swift Hotspurs 
of debate in defence of slavery and its politi- 
cal rights ; when the moral deepening of this 
public interest found an organ in the flaming 
zeal of Garrison proclaiming a moral crusade 
against the abomination of desolation standing, 
where it ought not, in the very shrine of our 
national temple; when the elements of party- 
formation in the country were dissolved by 
the fervent heats of the time, and kept in a 
state of seething chaos ; when the stately Fede- 
ralism of our archaic period finally disappeared 
for ever from sight as the new Jackson De- 
mocracy rose to supersede the obsolescent forms 
of the Jeffersonian Republicanism, and as *‘ the 
great Whig party” slowly welded itself to- 
into a composite organization, amid 
such flying fragments as the so-called States’- 
Rights party, the Anti-Masonic party, the Con- 
servative party, the Equal Rights party, the 
Locofoco party, the Liberty party, etc., ete. ; 
when a baser sort of sordid and corrupt poli- 
tics came to take without a blush the place of 
that patrician management which had swayed 
the dignified councils of the Essex Junto in the 
times of John Adams, or had ruled even in the 


gether 


schemings of the Virginian conclave in the 
days of Jefferson and Madison ; when the Con- 
gressional caucus, with its abuses, gave place 
to the worse abuses of the irresponsible nation 
al eonvention, and when the latter, in one of its 
first essays, offered to the nation the spectacle 
of a ‘‘ steam doctor” throwing the vote of the 
whole State of Tennessee in favor of Van Bu- 
ren and his mate on the Democratic ticket ; 
ircy formulated for the first time the 
practice of his party and the practice of his 
age into the neat and quotable dictum of preda- 
tory warfare, that “ to the victors belong the 
; when the shrewd tactics of the Albany 
Regency, under the deft touch of its ‘ Little 
Magician,” paved the way, by a natural grada- 
tion, for the scullion service of ‘‘ the Kitchen 
Cabinet” under Jackson, and for the barrack 


when 


spoils” 


espionage of the ‘‘Corporal’s Guard” under 
Tyler. 
The whole country has been recently re- 


minded, in a way not soon to be forgotten, that 
a marked decadence in the forms and in the in- 
spirations of American politics may be said to 
date from the advent of ‘‘ Jacksonian vulgar- 
ity * in the conduct of our public affairs. The 
this facile are 


the pages of the volume 


successive stages of descent 


traced step by step in 





The 


Nation. 


before us, and that, too, with all due conces- 
sions made by the writer to the unfaltering 
courage, the quick sagacity, the administrative 
statecraft, and the sterling patriotism of the 
Democratic party chieftain who, more than 
any Other ruler in our history, openly brought 
the discipline of the camp and the maxims 
of military strategy to the mancuvres of poli- 
tics and the despatch of public affairs. ‘‘ He 
[Jackson] left nothing in affairs for others to 
finish,” says Mr, Schouler, ‘* betrayed no sign 
of fear or timidity, shrank from no burder, 
however momentous, but marched to the muz- 
zle of his purpose, and, like an old soldier, 
gained half the advantage in a fight by his 
bold despatch and vigor.” But, on the other 
hand, we are reminded that “ personalism came 
to tincture all politics, all politicians, under his 
arbitrary and exacting administration, while 
the painted Jezebel of party patronage seized 
upon all public trusts for her favorites.” Even 
the fight with the Bank of the United States 
originated most likely, says Mr. Schouler, ‘‘ in 
* and was certainly made by 


’ 


a personal offence, 
Jackson a personal affair after the issue had 
once been openly joined with Nicholas Biddle, 

The spirit of giddiness and revolt so widely 
shed upon the nation in the forms and phases 
of its politics during this momentous epoch was 
not confined to the sphere of politics alone. It 
was as part and parcel of a general stirring in 
the popular mind that the whole community 
was excited alike in the lowest beds of society 
and in the highest peaks of intellectual culture. 
Bloody riots shook the peace of our cities. 
Election riots, anti-negro riots, native-Ameri- 
ean riots, Irish riots, anti-Irish riots, anti- 
Catholic riots, and anti-abolition riots kept the 
pubiic mind in a constant state of tension dur- 
And 
in higher spheres of culture the old order was 
changing to make place for expanding schemes 
of thought and action. It was a time of disso- 
lution and thaw. Woman came to the front 
for the first time as a social agitator and moral 
Tares were mixed with the good 


ing the closing years of Jackson’s reign. 


reformer. 
seed sown in the fresh-turned plough-fields. 
Robert Owen preached a new gospel of labor. 
Fanny Wright preached a new gospel of social 
order. Fourier had his little knot of free- 
thinkers and free-livers among us. Thomso- 
nianism, the Graham diet cure, steam doctora- 
tion, and the therapeutics of hommopathy and 
hydropathy in general and in particular were 
pitted against orthodox medicine. Phrenolo- 
gy vaunted itself as a cheap and easy psycho 
physics, while peripatetic professors of this 
mental around fumbling 
the bumps of the curious and the credu- 
lous at so much a Animal magnet- 
ism, mesmerism, and clairvoyance had their 
charlatans and empirics, professing to burst 
the bounds of and time and to un- 
veil the mysteries of the future state. In 
religion and in philosophy, men and women 
of the amateurish sort in both, began, as Mr. 
Schouler expresses it, ‘ to paddle about the in- 
finite in their cock-boats, and to cast out their 
plummets in order to sound the bottom of 
things.” Of this 
New England the Transcendental Philosophy 
was the bright consummate flower in the do- 
main of pure speculation, as the Brook Farm 
experiment was its choicest Utopia in the do- 
main of practical life. If this most modern of 
Utopias “‘ died the death of all genteel commu- 
nities guided by quill-driving ploughmen,” we 
can all none the less concur with Mr. Schouler 
in the gratulation that Hawthorne should have 
raised ‘* such rich literary produce from his 
dung-fork studies”; and if Emerson, the seer 
of Concord, showed in his mannerisms some of 
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head. 


space 


‘* Renaissance” period in 
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the contortions of the transcendental siby], it 
is also very certain that he was imbued with a 
goodly portion of the sibyl’s genuine inspira- 
tion as he went up and down the highways of 
New England, advising men everywhere to 
” out of the saddle and to hitch 
their wagons to a star. 

It will be seen that the period here discussed 
by Mr. Schouler is a time of elemental stir. 
The chief interest of the average reader will 
naturally attach to 
these elemental agitations in 


keep * things 


the most portentous of 
the sphere of 
politics—the nullification controversy of 1832, 
the long and internecine struggle of Jackson 
with the United States Bank, the recrudescence 
of the slavery question as raised by Garrison 
to the higher level of a great moral issue, and 
finally the annexation of Texas, with its bloody 
sequel, the war against Mexico, 

our attention to two of these 
topics, the issue joined by Jackson with the 
Bank and the revival of the slavery agitation 
may say that the 
Mr. Schouler under both of these 
seem to us in the main to be well- 
Though his sympathies are 
evidently with the Whigs in the era of the 
Democratic crusade against ‘‘ the monster” of 
Nicholas Biddle, his judgment often compels 
him to admit that the drift of wiser opinion 


Confining 


under its new front, we 
views of 
heads 
weighed and just. 


and of sounder economy was not discerned by 
Indeed, while concur- 
ring with him in this view, we think he some- 
little less than justice to the 
apoloyia that might be made for the Bank and 
for its directors when, in the latter stages of its 
animadverts on its huckstering 

the Whig politicians as being 
the conduct of ‘‘a maiden lost to 
shame.” Mr. Schouler certainly knows that, 
in the earlier stages of the Bank’s unsullied 
career, it was not the Whig politicians who 
made trial of its virtue, and that it was not 
until the Bank had set its like a flint 
against the seductions of the Jacksonian Demo- 


the Whig statesmea. 


times does a 


career, he 
traflic wito 


like 


face 


cracy, in the case of Jeremiah Mason and the 
Portsmouth branch, that Nicholas Biddle and 
his associates were driven to seek succor and 
shelter for the ‘‘ maiden” in the camp of the 
Whigs. this time forth the Bank was 
doomed to fight, not alone for its honor, but 
for its very existence; and no history of that 
life-and-death struggle can be called complete 
which ignores the compromising correspondence 
had by the Democratic fuglemen with Nicholas 
Biddle over the head of Jeremiah Mason, when 
he was appointed as President of the Portsmouth 
branch in 1829, and all this because he was 
known to bea friend of Webster’s. After Mr. 
Schouler’s intimation that Jackson’s quarrel 
with tne Bank most probably originated in a 
it would seem better to 
have said less if no more than this was to be 
said on the origin of the whole controversy. 
The importance of this controversy Mr, Schou- 
ler does not at all exaggerate when he says that 
for nine long years it irritated the passions of 
the people ‘‘ more constantly and more deeply 
than has any other single national issue save 


From 


** personal offence,” 


one.” 

That the Bank meddled witb politics,whether 
with or without compulsion, must be frankly 
admitted, but what shall be said of ‘the pet 
banks” which Jackson iustalled in its place ‘ 
On their own motion, and with the full license 
of the Administration, they crowded around 
the Treasury troughs at Washington with loud 
clamors for a share of ‘‘ the fiscal patronage,” 
in the shape of Federal deposits, openly solicit- 
ed on the ground that the suitors were ‘‘ friends 
of the Administration and of the revered chief 
at the head of the Government.” It was not 
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general. The foundation for all this is, that it 
is now known that Murillo did goto Madrid, 
and that he may have met Velasquez there. 
The opportunity for digression was too good 
to be missed, and the result is, ‘One halfpenny- 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack !” 

But the heaviest thing in this heavy book is 
the utterly indescribable style, at once stilted 
and colloquial, never clear, and sometimes un- 
intelligible, stuffed with misapplied technical 
terms and Germanisms, which makes reading 
atorture. We are told that the proof-sheets 
have been revised by the author, but the 
strange confusion in the useof art-words would 
Jead one to believe that, while the translator 
knows nothing of art, the author knows no- 
thing of English, and has accepted as a pro- 
per translation of technical phrases anything 
that occurred to the fancy of the former. Cer- 
tain pet words, ‘‘ anyhow,” *‘ jejune,” ** blends” 
“saturated,” are repeated 
with a ‘*most damnable iteration,” and one 
hears of ‘‘the Art” (with a capital A) until 
one is sick of it. Such a style must be seen to 
be appreciated, and we give a few specimens 
gathered here aud there. The italics are ours: 


se 


(as a substantive), 


‘* In any case this feature provided itself at 
the right moment with an eye as an organ ex- 
ceptionally endowed for photographing visible 
phenomena.” (P. 4.) 

* Here the impression of an ordinary visit to 
a young mother is completed by the accurately 
depicted babe in swathing clothes, anyhow this 
time comfortably tucked in with his pretty 
but still quite stupid little head and lovely gold 
curls.” (P. 83.) 

‘‘Owing to the diagonal lie of the axis.” 
(P. 205.) 

** Feelings of jealousy were too alien from 
his nature not to be rejoiced at the discovery.” 
(P. 251.) 

‘The outlines receiving an appearance of 
quivering motion by broad brown strokes of 
the brush as if stippled.” (P. 421.) 

We will give one longer quotation, a passage 
of eloquence, and have done: 

‘* But who has ever before more searchingly 
studied the action of the sun, which here be- 
fore our eyes weaves pictures with its divers 
radiations‘ Here it seems at work with its 
magic spells, quivering on silken tissues, fon- 
dling a dazzling white neck, merging in coal- 
black Castilian locks, giving plastic distinctness 
to one object, throwing a hazy weft over an- 
other, dissolving the substantial in the impon- 
derable, giving to flatness the roundness of life, 
transforming the real to an image, the image 
to a vision. Here we feel with the physicist 
that light is motion, and on every tongue ho- 
vers the exclamation, ‘ Symphony of colours!’ ” 
(P. 482.) 

The critical judgments of the author are, in 
the main, sound. It is impossible to rate Ve- 
lasquez too high as an artist, and Prof. Justi 
not only heartily admires him, but generally 
admires in the right place and for the right 
qualities. Through all his astonishing ver- 
bosity, and in spite of the blunders of his trans- 
lator, it is still possible to get a right impres- 
sion of the manner and the merits of the first 
of ‘‘ painters.” And yet the Professor is not 
entirely proof against the malady of admira- 
tion incident to biographers, and, not content 
to show us his hero as ‘le peintre le plus 
peintre qui fat jamais,” be must make him out 
what he was not, an artist capable of the lofty 
treatment of classical and religious themes, 
He writes pages about the ‘‘coaception” of 
Velasquez’s two or three religious pictures ; 
the fact being that Velasquez had no ‘‘ concep- 
tion” of these subjects whatever, and content- 
ed himself with wonderfully executed portraits 
of a few models in more or less decorous and 
befitting poses. His ‘‘ Coronation of the Vir- 
gin” is, from the absence not only of any “ re- 
ligious sentiment,” but of any feeling for the 
ideal, one of the most disagreeable pictures 








ever painted by a great artist. Harmony of 
composition, grandeur or beauty of line, nobi- 
lity of type, are all wanting, and we only seea 
decrepit beggar, a ruffianly bandit, and a 
rather handsome woman seated on the clouds, 
and encumbered with drapery, and posturing 
in a dignified but altogether meaningless way. 
The same indifference to and incapacity for 
the classical in art is shown in his mythologi- 
cal pieces. In not one of them is there any 
glimpse of the great Italian feeling for compo- 
sition. The age of grand art was past, and 
Velasquez was as helpless to cestore it as any of 
his contemporaries. 

Assuredly Velasquez had an idealizing power 
of his own, but it lay in his intense perception 
of truth and beauty of light. Here he was the 
innovator and the unapproachable master. 
He was the first to see and to paint light and 
air, the first painter of aspects, the great and 
true impressionist. In his greatest works, 
‘*The Maids of Honor” and ** The Spinners,” 
the figures seem merely incidents, while the 
true subject is the light that plays upon them, 
and the air infront of them and around them; 
and by the delicate ordonnance and balancing 
of these elements he produces a composition as 
truly ideal as the grand arrangements of line 
or splendid harmonies of color of the Floren- 
tines or Venetians. With the Dutchmen and 
with Velasquez modern painting begins, but 
Velasquez is more essentially modern than the 
Dutchmen. The powerful chiaroscuro of Rem- 
brandt would have seemed exaggerated to him, 
and Terburg’s detailed insistence upon tangi- 
ble fact would have seemed petty. He was the 
great discoverer of values ; and to him the just 
amount of light upon an object and the exact 
quantity of air between it and the spectator— 
its appearance ata given distance and under a 
given effect—this was the one thing about it 
worth painting, and this he painted as perhaps 
no man has done since. 

Great innovator as he was, however, he still 
left something for his successors to discover, 
and when Prof. Justi would have us believe 
that Velasquez, three hundred years ago, was 
a modern plein-airist, he goes too far, He se- 
verely reprimands a “recent bungler” by 
whom ‘ our master’s landscapes are likened to 
hanging draperies”; and yet the ‘‘recent 
bungler” is quite right and Prof, Justi is quite 
wrong, and the fact that these landscapes ‘‘ are 
recalled at every step by all travellers in the 
Castalian highlands” has no bearing on the 
question. Be the landscape as truthful as it 
may, in itself, if the relation between it and 
the figure be not truthful, it will look like an 
admirable landscape-painting hung up bebind 
the figure, and it is just so that it looks in the 
portraits of Velasquez. The just relation of a 
figure in the open air to the surrounding land- 
scape was, so far as we know, never painted 
until our own day. 

The tendency to praise, occasionally, in the 
wrong place is shown again when the rocking- 
horse action of Velasquez’s horses is spoken of 
as ‘‘just”; and the passion of all literary 
critics of painting for finding more in a pic- 
ture than the artist ever put there crops out 
amusingly in such a passage (and there are too 
many such) as the following, from a descrip- 
tion of the portrait of Juan de Pareja: ‘‘A 
certain sly air seems to betray the secret, of 
which his master is still unaware, that ‘I also 
am a painter.’’ 

After all our fault-finding, let us say again 
that the critical part of the work, while al- 
ways wordy and sometimes overstrained, is 
generally sound, and that the historical part 
seems thorough and accurate. An intrepid 
reader who is not afraid of wading will find 
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fish for his net therein. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the book is excellent, the illustrations 
are better than was to be expected, and the ex- 
ceptionally full index will render it useful as a 
book of reference. 


LEIDY’S ANATOMY. 


An Elementary Treatise on IZuman Anatomy, 
Second edition, rewritten, with four hundred 
and ninety-five illustrations, By Joseph 
Leidy, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Human 
and Comparative Anatomy and ZcOlogy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, ete. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1889, Pp. 950, 

THE first edition of this work appeared twenty- 
eight years ago, and then formed the only 
original American compendium of human ana- 
tomy. In theinterval, besides several editions 
of English works, there have been published in 
this country an extensive treatise by Harrison 
Allen, and smaller ones by Weisse, and Darling 
and Ranney, to which may properly be added 
the anthropotomical articles by Frank Baker 
and others in the ‘ Reference Handbook of the 
Medical Sciences.’ The progress of anatomy 
during the last quarter of a century has been 
partly through the discovery of new parts or 
features visible to the naked eye, but more 
markedly in the determination and interpreta- 
tion of microscopical structures, the tracing of 
developmental changes, the recognition of the 
resemblances between man and animals in the 
light of evolution, and the simplification of 
the terminology, This last forms the di-tinct- 
ive feature of the present volume, Most of the 
modifications are announced in the following 
extract from the preface: 

‘* As arule, one name for an organ or part is 
used, and that one selected which is simplest 
and most expressive of its character. The 
name also, so far as may be permitted, is ren 
dered into English, Many phrases in common 
use as names have been curtailed of what have 
appeared unnecessary portions, and sometimes 
the adjective portion of the phrase has been 
retained, in preference to the substantive por- 
tion, where, for various reasons, it has seemed 
more appropriate. Where naines of persons 
are applied to parts, they are generally avoided, 
. . . Someturtber attempts have been made 
to improve the nomenclature, and it is hoped 
that the experiment may prove successful in 
helping the student in acquiring a knowledge 
of the subject. While the author regards with 
favor the proposed improvement in anatomical 
nomenclature of able authorities, he has not 
followed them completely, in apprehension 
that, with the prevalent nomenclature, a radi 
cal change would confuse rather than facilitate 
the study of anatomy.” 

Stated in technical linguistic terms, in this 
treatise pocilonymy is avoided ; e. g., instead 
of tenia hippocampi in one place, corpus fimn- 
briatum in another, and fimbria in a third, 
the last is consistently employed and the others 
given as synonyms. In the choice between 
names, etymological accuracy is subordinated 
to availability ; e. g., vagus is preferred to 
pneumogastric, and fiocculus to lobus nervi 
pneumogastrict. The Latin words are com- 
monly paronymized rather than translated into 
inelegant or misleading heteronyms:;: e. ., pe- 
dunculus is Anglicised as peduncle, not foot- 
let ; vermis is adopted unchanged as an English 
word, instead of being rendered into worm, 
Certain ponderous phrases are discarded—e. g., 
iter e tertio ad quartum ventriculum—and 
others are reduced to mononyms; e. g., crus 
cerebri to crus, brachialis anticus to brach#- 
alis, When the adjective element of a poly- 
onym is more distinctive than the noun, the 
latter is dropped and the former used substan- 
tively and inflected ; e. g., corpus callosum be- 
comes callosum, adj. callosal; dura, pia, stri- 
atum, and oblongata are other examples. Epo- 
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—the first of the nine 


Brownell particular- 


‘*The Social Instinct” 
headings under which Mr. 
ingenious 


izes the French traits—is made, by 


and sometimes paradoxical reasoning, to ex- 


plain the virtues, attenuate the faults, and 
justify the idiosyncrasies of the French 
people. ‘‘ There is one instinct of human na- 
ture,” says Mr. Brownell, ‘‘ one aspiration of 
the mind, which France has incarnated with 


upbroken continuity from the first: since there 


was a France at ail, France has embodied the 
instinct.” He proceeds to show the de- 


velopment of this instinct under influences that 


tin] 
lal 


have made it the basis of the national character, 


so much so that 


‘French history is the history of this in- 
stinct. What one notes in the indivi- 
dual is, more than anywhere else, apt to be a 


national trait. There is, of course, differentia- 
tion enough, but it begins further along than 


with us, and is structural rather than fortui- 
tous, They vary by types rather than by units. 
The class only is specialized. Their homo- 
reneousness is not uniformity, but it is divided 


rather in the details than in the grand construe 
tion, They are infinitely civilized. In- 
dividuals are of less import than the relations 
between them; hence manners and art, Cha- 
racter counts less than capacity ; hence the 
worship of intelligence.’ 

Treating that delicate question ‘‘ Morality,” 
Mr. brownell’s preliminary argument is as fol- 
lows: 


‘* Morality is indeed a fundamental matter, 
and French morality differs fundamentally 
from our own. But this is only all the more 
reason for replacing censoriousness by candor 
in any consideration of it. And the first ad- 
mission which candor compels us to make is 
the unfairness of estimating the French moral 
fibre by what ours would be if subjected to the 
same standards and influenced by the same 
circumstances. Yet this is an error that we 
make continually. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, we conceive our manners and character asa 
tant quantity, and reflect on the fate which 
indisputably would overtake our morats if we 
should adopt Fiench ethics. ° . French 
morality is a direct derivative of the social in- 
stinct. Owing to the development of this in- 
stinct among ‘the 4m, morality is rather a social 
than an individual force, and the key to its na- 
ture is to be found inthe substitution of honor 
for duty as a mainspring of action and a regu- 
lator of conduct. The distinction is a very 
plain, a very real one.” 


idea of Mr. 
necessitate 


Cons 


To give a Brownell’s 


quotations, 


correct 
book would copious 
more than the limits of a notice will permit. 
Suflice it to say that “ Inte ** Sense 
and Sentiment,” ‘‘ Manners,” ‘‘ Women,” ‘‘ The 
Art Instinct,” ‘‘ The Provincial Spirit,” and 

Democracy ” are treated ina like masterly 
True sympathy with and admiration 
for the French are discernible throughout the 


lligence,” 


Way. 
volume, yet they never degenerate into fulsome 
nor are the sincerity and fairness of 
A Frenchman might 
not admit the defects nor claim all the qualities 
which Mr. Brownell He 


might insist that he possesses the ‘ poetry of 


adulation, 


the writer less evident, 


with endows him. 


art ’ denied him, and would grow very indig- 


nant at the expressed opinion that Victor Hu 
go was a greater prose-writer than poet. But 
how well his conception of la gloire is defined, 


** Every child in America should have them.’’—New 


England Journal of Education, 

‘*The *‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ 
juvenile library.’’——From a 
Board of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS ( Con 


should be in every 
Report of the Connecticut 


Things... 





$2.50. 


o7 
CYCLOP_EDIA (| Persons and Places. $2.50 
HENRY HOLT & CoO., 


Publishers, New York. 


HEODORE MUNDORFF, OPTI- 
clan. Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbles, eye- 
glasses, opera-glasses, . glasses, etc, 


1167 Broadway, New York, 


under Coleman House. 





I< 


The NMatiow. 


and how proud he would be at the deserved 





compliment paid to his patriotism, to his readi- 
ness*to die for la patrie, or 
believes just. 

which 


one 


The chapter on ‘‘ Democracy ” is 


he who wishes to form a correct idea of the | 


French Republic, of the state of parties there 
on the 


fully. 


and their possible influence destinies of 
their country, should read care We are 
apt to form our opinion upon facts obtained 
from English »wnell 
puts it, ‘* much of the 
about the French 


sources, and, as Mr. bi 
views and gossip 


found in 


same 
Republic areto be 
the Figaro or the Guaulois, and in the English 
but the latter only im- 
After reading Mr. 

one very 


and American papers; 


pose upon their readers.” 


Brownell’s *‘ Freneh Traits,’ will be 


apt to lose some of the prejudices and precone | 


ceived opinions he has hitherto entertained. 
He will, moreover, find this book very plea- 
sant reading; while suggestive of much 
thought, it is bright, discursive, full of fresh 


of the au- 
but 
of his familiarity with the literature and art 
of the three England, 
France, and the I 

The closing chapter, 


ideas, and gives evidence not only 


thor’s thorough knowledge of his subject, 
countries compared 
nited States, 

‘‘New York after Paris,” 
wholesome criticism, which 
good part. Mr. Brownell 
America has for 


contains some 


should be taken in 
sags in conclusion: ‘* Life in 
every one, in proportion to his seriousness, the 
zest that 
and 


about 


, 
accompanies the ‘advance on 
Dark.’ Meantime, last 
the America emphasized by contrast 
with the organic and 
France is that, for insuring order and efliciency 
to the lines of this advance, it would be difficult 
to conceive too gravely the utility of observing 


the one’s word 


solidaire society of 


attentively the work in the modern world of 
nation that follows the 
and is perennially pre- 


the only 
democratic 


other great 
standard, 
pared to make sacrifices for ideas.” 


The Geography of Marriage; or, Legal Per- 
plexities of Wedlock in the United States. 
By William L. Snyder. G. P. Putnam's 


Sons, 1889. 


Tus book is to be welcomed as a substantial 
aid to the comprehension of a difficult and im- 
portant subject. It contains a condensed state- 
ment of the law affecting marriage in the seve- 
ral 
of celebration, 


States, giving the requirements as to form 
the regulations concerning in- 


fants, forbidden marriages, bigamy, divorce, 
ete. This statement occupies nearly 150 pages, 


and is of very obvious value. It is quite suffi- 
cient to justify a favorable verdict upon the 
book, which we should not be disposed to find 
if we had only the remaining pages before us. 
Doubtless Mr. Snyder was animated with a 
laudable desire to popularize his subject when 
he composed this portion of his work, but we 
question the wisdom of his methods, Huis chap 
ters are headed with poetical quotations, and 
that upon ‘‘ Clandestine Marriages and Run- 


away Matches” opens as follows: 


. . ~ ) - TPE ) + 
F.W.CHRISTERN 
si Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
orter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Pu ylishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous —_— in Foreign Languages. 

C ‘atalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CaRL Rou “HOENHOF, Importer, 3 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


NE W > CATALOGUE of Books in g 


dition now read Books purchased. 
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rood con- 








for an idea that he | 


Chaos | 
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“It sometimes happens that a chivalrous 
suitor entices his sweetheart to climb from the 
baleony window, in the pale light of the moon, 
beneath the tender influences of the stars, and 
accompanies her stealthily, through foliage and 
shrubbery, or over fields and fre grant gardens, 
or along silent streets or highways, to the 
chosen rendezvous where the secret ceremony 

is to be performed.” 

Perhaps the most charitable criticism of this 
sort of 
the class of persons who stand in need of the 
warnings contained in this book. But there is 
much better stuff in it than this. The objec- 
tions to a national law of marriage and divorce 
and 


are 


writing is that it seems to be liked by 


established by constitutional amendment, 
plan, 


the advantages of the alternative 


especially well presented. 
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